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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 

S we write on Thursday the question of the strike still 
hangs in the balance. It is practically certain that 
nothing definite will be announced before we go to press in 
regard to the final negotiations now proceeding. All we know 
is that a strike of the Triple Alliance—i.e., the Railway and 
Transport Workers—is ordered to begin at ten o’clock on Friday 
night. This order is absolute in form. There is no “ unless | 
a settlement is previously reached.’ In spite of that, however, 
the strike can always be countermanded. At the same time, 
to avoid a struggle so disastrous, potent forces are at work. 
The whole of the moderate men among the Labour leaders— 
and they are very influential and unquestionably represent 
the majority of the Society men—are doing their best to mediate 
and to prevent the miners forcing matters to the extreme 
point. But though this is a favourable indication, there is 
another which threatens not only to counteract it but to over- 
whelm it altogether. The revolutionaries are urging the 
necessity for a general strike—that is, for the cessation of all 
labour—in order to support the Triple Alliance in supporting 
the miners in forcing the Government to yield on the issue of 

pooling profits. 








The desperate efforts to obtain a general strike are, properly 
understood, a sign of weakness. The Triple Alliance was first 
used as @ bogy-man. When that failed, the general strike was 
brought into the field. That must fail even more certainly, 
because not only the Government but the nation are aware that 
matters will not really be rendered any worse by the partial 
cessation of labour, which is all that will result from a general 
strike. No coal and no transport must temporarily paralyse 
most of the industries of the country, and of themselves create 
the conditions of a general strike. The only difference between 
cessation due to the Triple Alliance strike and a general strike 
is that in the latter case the men will have no right to unemploy- 
ment pay and can make no demand on their employers to be 
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kept on as loyal partners in the industry. At a moment like the 
present a general strike would mean financial relief, not financial 
injury, to thousands of businesses. 





We provide below a chronicle of the strike negotiations during 
the past week. Here we will say something as to the essential 
issues, though it shall be as short as possible. When matters so 
grave are in suspense, no responsible person will risk saying things 
which, however well meant, may prove provocative. The 
essential difficulty of the negotiations is that the men and the 
mine-owners and the Government are not moving on the same 
plane of thought. If the issue were simply one of remuneration 
and of the miners’ share in the profits of the coal industry, there 
would not be much difficulty in coming to a just and reasonable 
compromise. Unfortunately, however, the miners will not let 
wages be the issue. No doubt in their popular propaganda they 
are perfectly willing to talk about wages. Indeed, they talk in 
public about little else. They denounce the terrible character 
of the reductions proposed and protest against the deliberate 
destruction of the miners’ standard of living—a matter, of course, 
very proper to be raised in itself, and one requiring the most 
anxious consideration. 





As soon, however, as the miners enter the conference room 
the wages question tends todisappear. They will not discuss that. 
In effect, if not always in appearance, the only thing they will 
discuss is the pooling of profits. A National Wages Board 
on the model of the Agricultural Board has been already con- 
ceded. The pooling of profits in reality means the first step 
in economic revolution, or at any rate in the nationalization 
of the mines. If that is accepted, we are committed to 
treating the coal industry on a communistic instead of an 
individualistic and free exchange basis. The Government of 
course realize this as fully as do the men, and that is why no 
compromise has been obtainable. We are not going to use 
harsh terms as to the action of those who are trying to force us 
to take the first step in Marxian economics. We are quite 
willing to believe that they really think that Labour will gain 
enormous advantages by that step. We would, however, ask them 
to believe that those who, like us, oppose them are not acting 
on selfish or unworthy motives, or out of any hostility to Labour. 
The very contrary is the case. Whether we are right or wrong 
is another matter, but the opponents of the miners’ demands 
sincerely believe that if the country is shunted on to the Marxian 
lines there is ruin for all—and worse ruin for the manual worker 
even than for the employers and owners of accumulated property. 
The smokeless hearths of Petrograd and Moscow and the malign 
forms of famine that stalk through their frozen streets testify 
to the truth of our words. 


A word must be said as to the Government and theit 
preparations. These preparations are of the most perfect kind. 
There is plenty of food, and there is adequate means for distri- 
buting it. No one will starve—not even the strikers. Again, 
the forces required to give protection to those who desire to work 
is adequate and will be adequately used. Finally, no attempt 
at revolution by Bolsheviks or Sinn Feiners who may thin} 
the strike is their opportunity can possibly succeed. There 
may be riot, there may be sabotage, there may be arson; but 
these things will do no real injury to the nation. They will 
certainly not intimidate it. On the contrary, they will stiffen 
the national resolve. And here let us say that the miners and 
their allies must remember the fable of the Sibylline Books. 
Every day the strike lasts will make the final settlement less 
good for the strikers. 


The Government in general and the Prime Minister in par- 
ticular eserve the gratitude of the British people. They 
have acted with firmness and with good temper, and the Prime 
Minister has shown a capacity in his handling of his debates 
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with the miners which can only be described as an intellectual 
feat of arms. 


We cannot touch the subject of the.strike without the feeling, 
superstitious or foolish if you will, that somehow or other 
the inherent goodwill, good heart, and good sense of the British 
people, whether employers or employed, will save the situation. 
May not even yet the conflict end like the lovers’ quarrel in 
Drayton’s sonnet ? God grant it may! 

“Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 


When, his pulse failing, passion ——— lies, 
eath, 


When faith is kneeling by his bed o 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover !” 


On Thursday, April 7th, the Prime Minister met the miners’ 
leaders and invited them to confer with the coal-owners about 
wages, subject to the condition that the pumpmen should 
return to work at the pits. The miners rejected the condition, 
unless the Government agreed in advance to a national wage 
board and to the pooling of the profits—and losses—of all 
collieries, which would imply the re-establishment of State 
control of the mines. The Prime Minister in the afternoon 
gave the House of Commons an account of the conference, 
which led to a lengthy debate. Mr. Asquith warned the miners 
that their deliberate refusal to prevent the mines from being 
flooded was prejudicing their case with the public. Ultimately 
it was suggested that the Prime Minister should ask the miners 
and coal-owners to meet, on condition that the first question 
discussed was that of manning the pumps. 


The Prime Minister on Friday, April 8th, urged the miners’ 
leaders to meet the coal-owners, on the understanding that they 
should first discuss the means of saving the mines from destruc- 
tion. The miners again replied that they would go into a 
conference to discuss all the questions involved, but that they 
would not agree to talk first about the pumping of the pits. 
In announcing his failure to the House, the Prime Minister 
said that the Government must save the mines from destruction. 
They would call for volunteers to man the pumps, and they 
would raise an emergency Defence Force of loyal citizens. 
The Prime Minister brought a Proclamation signed by the King, 
calling out the Reserves of the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force. The same night the War Office appealed to loyal citizens, 
including the Territorials, to enrol themselves in “ Defence 
Units ” for ninety days’ service in Great Britain. The response 
was immediate and enthusiastic. 


Meanwhile on the Thursday morning the railwaymen’s 
delegates unanimously decided that the miners were justified 
in refusing to accept the coal-owners’ terms, which “ would 
only be the beginning of a general attack on working-class 
conditions and an attempt to bring about the pre-war standard.” 
They invited the transport workers’ delegates to meet them. 
On Friday the miners and their allies conferred, and it was 
announced that “unless negotiations are reopened between 
the Miners’ Federation, the mine-owners, and the Government, 
the full strike power of the Triple Alliance shall be put 
into operation as and from Tuesday midnight, April 12th.” 





On Saturday last there was a series of conferences between 
the leaders of the “Triple Alliance’ and between the leaders 
of the railwaymen and transport workers and the Prime Minister. 
Late at night it was announced by Mr. J. H. Thomas that a 
formula had been devised to meet the difficulty. - The Govern- 
ment agreed to summon the miners and coal-owners to a con- 
ference to discuss all questions in dispute. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion agreed to urge all their members “to abstain from all 
action which will interfere with the measures necessary for 
securing the safety of the mines or will necessitate the use of 
force by the Government.” In other words, the miners’ leaders, 
who had compelled the pump-men to strike, would not cancel 
their order but agreed that the men could resume work if they 
liked to do so. This is what the Chinese call “ saving face.” 


The Government, when they at last decided to check the 
lawless spirit shown in South Wales, in Lanarkshire, and in 
Fife, acted with good sense. Troops and police were sent to 


South Wales, and the pumps were set going at the pits. At 
the great Cambrian collieries in the Rhondda Valley, where the 
miners’ union had forced the pump-men to stop on the Friday, 
the inrush of water had almost ruined the workings. In the 








Scottish coalfield the damage done by flooding during the week 
was estimated at £5,000,000; some-of the pits, it is said, will 
never be reopened. In Fife the extremists, who are mainly 
Irish Sinn Feiners, refused to obey the instructions of the 
Miners’ Federation and prevented the pumps from being 
worked. There were, it seems, no troops available in this 
district to meet this deliberate defiance of the law. The Scottish 
Miners’ Union decided on Tuesday that they ought “ not to 
use force” against the coal-owners and officials who were trying 
to save the pits from destruction. The pumps were restarted 
on Wednesday under military protection. 


On Monday morning the Prime Minister met the delegates 
of the coal-owners and miners. The Government, he said, was 
perfectly impartial as between them, but must safeguard the 
interests of the taxpayer. For the coal trade it was now a 
question of sharing losses instead of profits. The export trade 
had collapsed. Coal that was selling at nearly 803. a ton at 
the pithead could scarcely be sold now for 33s. 6d. Profits and 
wages could only be maintained at the recent level by means of a 
State subsidy, but that was a vicious principle which could not 
be applied any longer. The two parties to the dispute must 
try to devise “a permanent method of adjusting the wages of 
the miners to the capacity of the mines.” The Government 
would not contribute to “the permanent maintenance” of 
this or any other great industry. Nor would they advise 
Parliament to abrogate the Act freeing the coal trade from 
State control. The Prime Minister advised the coal-owners to 
explain why they announced their intention to revise the scale 
of wages when the men’s contracts expired, under notice from 
their employers, on March 3lst. The coal-owners should 
try to justify the proposed reductions. Then the miners’ 
delegates should put forward their own proposals. A small 
committee should then report on the two sets of proposals, 


On Monday night the Triple Alliance issued an inflammatory 
manifesto declaring that “ unless an offer is made to the miners 
which their colleagues in the Triple Alliance can feel justified 
in recommending them to accept, a stoppage of railwaymen and 
transport workers will begin.”” The manifesto suggested that 
the minimum wages offered by the coal-owners would be less 
than a “ living wage ’—though the miners could of course earn 
far more if they cared to work a little harder. The Government 
were said to be “ active if secret” partisans of the employers in an 
attempt to reduce wages all round. They had “ adopted the 
new and odious expedient of forming a volunteer force as an 
instrument to be used against organized Labour,” and were 
thus “ provoking bloodshed and civil war.” Cet animal est 
méchant ; quand on Vattaque, il se défend. The Government 
representing the vast majority of the people, it is to be inferred, 
must not try to preserve order and prevent the destruction of 
property if certain trade union leaders think fit to set the law 
at defiance. We observe with some surprise that Mr. Gosling, 
who is thought to be a moderate man, signed this violent and 
misleading document. Mr. Thomas in signing it merely acted 
in accordance with his usual practice of running with the 
moderate hare and hunting with the extremist hounds. 


On Tuesday morning the Prime Minister met the miners’ 
delegates and declared once again that the Government could 
not agree to “a national pool of profits.” It would involve 
State control, and it would deprive all concerned of any incentive 
to increase the output of coal. The price of coal would therefore 
rise, damaging our coal export trade and injuring all other 
industries by raising the cost of production. On the other hand, 
the Government suggested “a national settlement of wages.” 
In each district a standard wage should be the first charge 
on the proceeds of the industry. ‘ The principle on which this 
standard wage shall be fixed for each district shall be determined 
nationally,” as well as the method of adjusting wages in excess 
of the standard, and the relation of profits to wages. The 
Government would help, “either by loan or otherwise, during 
a short period,” to “ mitigate the rapid reduction in wages in 
the districts most severely affected.” 








It must be stated plainly that the miners’ delegates refused 
to discuss the question of wages. They appealed to the public 
for help and sympathy on the ground that some miners would 
have their minimum wages unduly reduced. But in the con- 
ference with the Prime Minister and the coal-owners on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon Mr. Hodges devoted himself entirely to the question 
of ‘ a national pool of profits,” and argued in favour of a scheme 
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which, as the Prime Minister said, virtually implied the national- 
jzation of the coal-mines. Mr. Herbert Smith, the President 
of the Miners’ Federation, at the end of a long discussion said 
that he was not prepared “to call a miners’ strike to force 
nationalization” because it was a question for the country. 
But the action of his executive is tantamount to that. The 
Prime Minister warned the miners that Mr. Hodges “ was really 
trying to get us to tear up the decrees of Providence ”’ in expect- 
ing rich mines and poor mines to pay equally high wages. But 
Mr. Hodges had his way. The miners’ delegates refused point- 
blank to consider the Government’s offer, although it meant a 
less severe reduction of the minimum wages in South Wales 
and Scotland, while Yorkshire miners might earn as much as 
they did last month. Mr. Thomas, however, announced later 
in the evening that the railwaymen and transport workers had 
postponed their strike. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Thomas, for the third time 
within a week, declared that the railwaymen and transport 
workers would strike. They would begin at ten o’clock on 
Friday night. This time he offered no alternative. He added 
that ““many other unions have sent in applications to join 
the strike.” The engine-drivers’ union decided to follow Mr. 
Thomas’s lead. The railway clerks were advised by their 
executive to do the same. The executive of the Electrical 
Trades Union, whose secretary is an active Communist, resolved 
to strike, though the members were not consulted. While 
the miners in a manifesto made it clear that they were striking 
not for wages but for a reversal of Parliament’s decision to 
free the coal industry from control, the “Triple Alliance’’ in 
another manifesto issued at the same time denied that they 
were engaged in “a political fight” or that they were “ pro- 
claiming a revolution.” 


Thomas’s third strike threat, asked him why he and Mr. Williams 
had determined “ to inflict such a serious blow ” on their fellow- 
countrymen. To this pertinent question the ‘‘ Triple Alliance ” 
leaders had no answer ready. The Prime Minister reported 
the matter to the House and deprecated any debate in the hope 
that wiser counsels might prevail. The moderate trade union 
leaders, who always have to save the “ Reds” from the conse. 
quences of their own weakness and folly, were summoned to 
meet on Thursday and were active also behind the scenes. 
The only disturbances so far reported occurred at Thornton 
Junction, Fife, on Tuesday night. A mob of miners, whose 
war-cries of “‘ Up Dublin”’ and “ Up the rebels ” showed plainly 
that they were Irish immigrants, raided the station, assaulted 
the railwaymen because they were at work, and looted some 
goods wagons as well as the village shops. The police were 
quickiy on the scene and arrested a score of the rioters. 


The speeches made by the great captains of industry and 
finance at the annual meetings of their companies are 
now among the most important of public addresses. The 
vast amount of stock now held in small amounts by 
the general public and the keenness felt in regard to 
all matters of finance by the new shareholders render 
it worth while for the chairmen to make their share- 
holders realize fully the ‘conditions under which they 
are trading. Mr. McKenna’s speech to his bank the 
other day was remarkable for its statement of sound 
fiscal principles. As remarkable in another way was 
the speech made on Monday last by Sir Hallewell Rogers, 
Chairman of the Birmingham Small Arms Company. The 
speech, we are glad to say, has been reported in full in the 
advertising columns of almost all the newspapers and may be 
found in our issue of to-day. Sir Hallewell Rogers explained 
to his shareholders exactly why business was at the present 
moment in so unsatisfactory, nay dangerous, a position. We 
have often urged in these columns that the unhappy friction 
between Capital and Labour is due to the fact that the working 
men have adopted falsé economic premises. To these false 
premises they have applied a ruthless logic, with the result 
that their views have become utterly distorted, and that they 
are pressing for economic ruin. 


As Sir Hallewell Rogers well puts it, they have inculcated 
into their minds all over the world principles which are “‘ quite 
inconsistent with economic progress.” “They have been 
taught,” he goes on, ‘“‘ and now sincerely believe, that because 





labour is necessary to the creation of all wealth that, therefore, 
all wealth is created solely by labour.” From that they deduce 
that a part of the product of “ their splendid skill and energy ” 
is wrongly going to the pockets of private individuals. It 
should go either to the manual workers or at least to the com- 
munity. We cannot, unfortunately, deal fully with Sir Hallewell 
Rogers’ speech, but hope to return to it on a future occasion. 


On Monday morning the ex-German Empress Augusta- 
Victoria died of heart disease. She was one of the most colourless 
and uninteresting women who ever sat on a throne. She does 
not even seem to have been able to make very much of her 
dreary réle of Imperial “ Hausfrau.” This was the part for 
which the Emperor, with the instincts of a theatrical manager 
with an inefficient actress to provide for, had cast her. She 
did not even bring up her own children, who had English nurses 
till they were old enough to have drill sergeants. For her the 
Crown must have been a tragic ornament indeed. She lived 
the whole of her natural life with a haunting consciousness of her 
failure to live up to her strenuous and effective, if showy, 
husband. Her failure to make any impression at all on her 
surroundings, her failure even to make an enemy, leaves one 
with a sense of abject pathos. As the writer of her obituary 
in the Times points out, the war, the defeat of her country, 
and her own flight came as utterly incomprehensible and mean- 
ingless catastrophes, to which she was totally incapable of 
adjusting herself. She died in complete and tragic ignorance 
that the world had changed beneath her. But, at any rate, 
if her life showed nothing else it did show that despotism is 
an even greater tragedy for the despots than for the subjects. 


Mr. Justice Lawrence has been appointed Lord Chief Justice 
of England. He is known as a sound lawyer and an efficient 
judge, though at the age of seventy-eight he was not expected 
to remain much longer on the Bench or to gain promotion. 
The Government, in choosing him, have done well. Never- 
theless, we cannot help regretting that the Government left this 
high judicial office vacant for weeks, while they debated the 
political advantages and disadvantages of giving it to this or 
that lawyer-politician. From the public standpoint the Prime 
Minister is doubtless right in holding that Sir Gordon Hewart 
may render better service to his country in these critical times 
as Attorney-General than as Lord Chief Justice. But the 
Government should not have hesitated to make a choice. The 
high traditions of the Bench are an immensely important asset 
to the community. They will be impaired if legal appoint- 
ments are too obviously dictated by political expediency. 


Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, the Minister of Agriculture, 
was returned for Taunton in the by-election on Friday, April 8th. 
Colonel Boles, the Unionist member, had resigned the seat 
to make room for the new Minister, who was defeated when 
he stood for re-election at Dudley last month. Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen defeated his Labour opponent by the hand- 
some majority of 4,704 votes. While the Unionist poll had 
risen only from 12,619 at the General Election to 12,994, the 
Labour poll had gone up from 4,816 to 8,290. 





On Wednesday the Plumage Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Commons. We are extremely glad that it has 
thus a new chance of becoming law. We greatly regret, how- 
ever, to see that the Government have refused to give an under- 
taking to grant facilities for the Bill’s final stage if it passes 
through Committee. 





Even in a week like the present we must find space for a line 
of congratulation to a very old friend and very old contributor 
to the Spectator, Mr. D.C. Lathbury. On Monday last he reached 
his ninetieth year, and reached it, we are glad to say, in health 
and in full mental vigour. Mr. Lathbury is one of the editors 
and journalists of whom we can all be proud. He had not 
an enemy in his profession, and no human being ever suggested 
that he did in the course of his journalistic work anything 
unworthy. That may sound frigid; but, after all, could there 
really be a higher compliment? Certainly there could be 
none which Mr. Lathbury would like better. His favourite 
motto is, we may feel sure, “ No flowers by request.” 








Bank rate, 7 per cent.. changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, &6;; 
Thursday week, 57; a year ago, 87}. 
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—— 
THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 


HE first lesson of the strike for the Government and 
for those who, like the mine-owners, are bound to 
resist the demands of the Labour organizations made, not on 
economic grounds, but in accordance apparently with orders 
from the Third International of Moscow, or at any rate with 
revolutionary intent, is that their case has been very badly 
laced not only before the men, but before the general public. 
t was once said by a great financier that figures were 
no good to anyone unless they would go on a half-sheet 
of notepaper. They certainly are no good in a trade 
dispute unless they comply with this condition. It is of 
no use to tell the miners that they are to have a minimum 
wage less seventeen or some such percentage; and then 
to add, in the spirit of Alice in Wonderland, that this 
deduction is only a matter of bookkeeping, and that it 
would not be taken off except under conditions which 
could not occur, and so on and so on. What the miners 
want, and what the public balancing as to whom to give 
their moral support want, is net figures. 

After much reading and investigation we were ourselves 
able to see that what the mine-owners were offering was 
not only sound and reasonable, but in all the cir- 
cumstances not ungenerous. The wages had to be cut as 
soon as the Government subsidy was withdrawn because 
the various “rises” had been paid out of that and not 
out of the sales. At the same time, however, the mine- 
owners offered to put the average miner in a position in 
which, by working harder and more efficiently, though 
by no means for excessive hours, he could win more coal, 
and so more wages. He could, that is, work himself back 
into almost as good an economic condition as during the 
war. This was the kind of exposition that was wanted. We 
are not exaggerating when we say that, owing to an anaemic 
publicity, it was not brought home to five per cent. of 
the nation. 

The next lesson of the strike is that we ought not to 
trust to improvised and hugger-mugger schemes either 
for preserving law and order, or for the maintenance of 
essential services such as the running of the railways and 
other means of transport, or for the protection of men carry- 
ing on other “ necessary work.” The ordinary loyal citizen 
ought not at the crisis of a strike to be running about 
to find out which is the best work for him to do. Long 
before he ought to have been sorted out and had his 
duties assigned to him. When the strike bell sounds, 7.c., 
when an emergency proclamation is made, he should be 
able to go to quarters automatically and fill his post on 
a lorry, in the engine room, or in a coal-yard, or in doing 
whatever else he had been registered to perform. 

The Government when they did act no doubt acted with 
energy and sense, and the response made to the call for 
the National Defence Force has been magnificent. That 
force, it is to be hoped, will become a permanent part of our 
organization to prevent the State being ruled by a minority 
under the threat of Direct Action. We want, however, in 
addition to this, the organizing of civilian emergency 
services of all kinds. And here we may say in parenthesis 
that it was a national humiliation to see the Government 
unable to prevent mobs coercing the men who were pre- 
venting the mines from being flooded, because flooding 
was part cf the Macchiavellian policy of a section of the 
Labour Party. The Government knew, or at least ought 
to have known, that part of the scheme for holding the 
country to ransom was Direct Action against the pumps. 
That is part of the terror which Lenin permits to bis 
disciples when appropriate. (See the instructions* to 
Russian Trade Commissions noticed by us last week.) 
At the very first declaration of the strike adequate and 
mobile forces of police and soldiery should have been 
embodied in the mining districts, and mobs and rioters 
who were trying to flood the mines by threatening death 
to the pumpers should have been instantly dispersed in 
the sternest fashion, and their leaders arrested. There 
whould have been no conferences as to whether pumping 


_—— 





* We are aware that the authenticity of these instructions has been officially 
denied, but we must confess that Soviet denials leave us cold. Credat Judaeus 
e* a0 appropriate guiding principle in the case of Démentis made in 





without asking anyone’s leave. Force, not talk, is the 
answer to lawlessness, whether in mobs or tyrants. 

Surely it is not too much to ask our Government to 
remember that their first duty—a duty even as important 
as imposing taxes—is to preserve law and order, i.e., to 
protect every man in his right to work at any task he 
likes, or not to work, #.c., to strike according as he himself 
deems best. In a nation properly organized to resist 
minority Direct Action and revolutionary proletarian 
rule, the forces of law and order ought to come out as 
automatically as do the union men in a lightning strike 
As the men leave the pits the pump-guards should march 
in not by ones or twos but in full strength, and should take 
up their stations under the protection of armed guards, 
The destruction of the £10,000 turbine stated to have taken 
place in one of the collieries was a national disgrace. The 
occurrence of such an outrage should have been, and 
could have been, made impossible. 

Another lesson is that the law must at once be altered, 
or rather strengthened, in the matter of sedition and of 
the use of violence and Direct Action for destroying the 
constitution. Those who seek by threats, by coercion, 
or by any processes other than those provided by the 
Constitution of the Realm—that is, by the votes of the 
citizens acting through a representative system—to annul 
our method of government are guilty of a crime against 
the community, and should be made liable to punish- 
ment. Students of our law would have supposed that 
the Statutes, supplemented by the principles of the 
Common Law, were in the case of treason, felony, 
and conspiracy already sufficiently strong. It is said, 
however, that they are not. For example, it is declared 
that there is no way of preventing foreign money being 
used either directly by the Soviet Government or by its 
agents, the Third International of Moscow, to subsidize 
seditious organs of the Press in this country, for establishing 
the machinery of schemes for Direct Action, or for forming 
that illegal Government side by side with the legal Govern- 
ment which is Lenin’s pet revolutionary device. 

The actual gold and possibly the diamonds may be 
detained at the ports if and when they can be discovered, 
but those who bring in or use the money ear-marked for 
revolutionary and subversive purposes, and so for pro- 
ducing Russian conditions in this country, are not guilty of 
any illegal act and cannot be punished. That is a matter 
which ought to be set right, and at once. The task may 
be a difficult one for the Parliamentary draftsmen, but 
they must be told to mend their pens and go ahead. We 
are not going to lose our country and the British 
Empire on a legal punctilio. Legislation should be 
immediately introduced and passed. Further, it would 
appear that the law of sedition wants strengthening. 
Obviously, this must be so when we see a Member of Parlia- 
ment who advocates in so public a place as the Albert Hall 
the hanging of certain of his Parliamentary colleagues 
on the lamp-posts if political contingencies which he, 
the speaker, considered desirable do not materialize. If 
that is not high treason, or treason-felony, we have clearly 
got a legal system which is uttérly defective in the matter 
of protecting the fabric of the Constitution. That we are 
not exaggerating has, in fact, been admitted by the Govern- 
ment. It wili be remembered that they did not prosecute 
Mr. Malone for treason of any sort, but merely brought 
him before a wondering police magistrate, who expressed 
his very natural amazement that a crime so heinous should 
come before a tribunal only able to inflict six months’ 
imprisonment—a tribunal usually concerned with petty 
larceny, ordinary “drunks” and “ disorderlies,” minor 
assaults, and the driving of motors to the peril of the public! 

If the explanation of this strange piece of feebleness on 
the part of the Government is, as we have heard stated, 
that it would not have done to bring a Member of Parlia- 
ment and an Irishman before a jury, as they might have 
disagreed, we can only say that those who argue thus 
must know singularly little about the British people ot 
about a British jury. The essential sanity of the British 
people can surely be still relied on by the Government. If 
not, we had better at once proclaim the rule of a Proletarian 
minority. But this is not the whole of the matter. By 


not bringing Mr, Malone before the Central Criminal Court 
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and a Middlesex jury the Government lost the best possible 
opportunity of doing what it is their essential duty to do ; 
that is, to make the British public really understand the 
existing situation, and to force them to realize that they 
are face to face with a great and very dangerous revolu- 
tionary conspiracy organized by able, unscrupulous, and 
ruthless men, supported by sums of money such as have 
never before been at the disposal of revolutionaries. Forty 
or fifty millions sterling still remain in the gold hoard 
at Moscow. 

There is no sounding-board in the world like that of a 
State trial held in London before three judges of the High 
Court. There are sections of the British public who will 
follow the evidences and read the speeches in a trial when 
they will read nothing else. We venture to say that a State 
trial in which our Secret Service officials put down their 
trump cards and did not hoard them up “ for another time ” 
would have an effect in the country which would astonish 
the world. The trial would instruct the country as nothing 
else could. After it even our most timid statesmen would 
give up their present cowardly habit of approaching the 
British people. They would no longer treat that noble 
steed, the State, as a kind of dangerous wild beast which, 
if it cocked its ear, or swished its tail, or stamped one of 
its feet, would send its so-called masters scuttling off to 
be out of the way of the ferocious monster. The noble 
creature is in reality neither a monster nor ferocious, but 
only too anxious to have a worthy rider on his back, 
capable of riding him with good understanding to water, 
pasture, or to an honest day's work on the farm. 

The last lesson of the strike is allied to what we have 
said in regard to a trial at Bar. We want more publicity 
of every sort. The Government must not be afraid of 
telling us the truth, and the whole truth, and, in fact, 
all they know about the attempts to overthrow the present 
democratic majority government of this country and to 
substitute a proletarian minority tyranny. They have 
plenty of facts ; and we, the taxpayers of this country, who 
pay for their gathering, have the right to know them. This 
information should not be kept like a guilty secret, but should 
be blazoned abroad. The only limitations, but these must 
not be exaggerated, are when premature disclosure might 
prevent further information being accumulated, and, 
again, when disclosure might bring death and ruin, or tor- 
ture worse than death, upon some informant who had 
relied upon the faith of our agents. There are, however, 
not nearly as many cases of this sort as the public suppose 
or the Government is apt to imagine. What our Govern- 
ment ought to do is to refuse to give any proofs at all 
for their statements. The public would be perfectly 
willing to take from the Prime Minister, or indeed any 
Cabinet Minister, a statement that he had satisfied himself 
that the information was true, but that no proofs could 
be given without injury to the public. He would ask his 
countrymen, that is, to take it on trust from him that 
the facts were as stated. Every day in the world of 
business action of the most important character is taken 
upon such statements; and so it should be here. If we 
cannot trust the Government in such a matter, the nation 
must change its Government. But there is no need to 
do anything of the kind. If the present Government would 
tell us that they had convinced themselves of the truth 
of certain statements, not ten per cent. of the people of 
this country would ask for further proof. 





PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE LEAGUE. 


‘\HE first view of President Harding’s message to 
Congress delivered on Tuesday will probably have 
a depressing effect on the friends and supporters of the 
League of Nations. In our opinion, however, 4 should 
not take the President’s words too tragically or too literally. 
America’s methods in international relations are always 
a good deal more lawyer-like than are those of European 
diplomacy. It is a habit of lawyers in a negotiation to be 
careful never to make any admission which may be useful 
to the other side, and to put all their own statements at 
the highest. The legal rule of action is never to give the 
other side any opportunity to claim judgment on 
admissions, 
If President Harding’s message is read with this in- 
struction in mind, it will be seen that it partakes much less 





in substance than in form of a wrecking proposal, and 
may very well prove, as we in fact believe it will prove, 
the basis of great things. It-does not prevent but in truth 
suggests a course of action which, while safeguarding the 
rights of every branch of the American Constitution and 
doing no violence to America’s traditional policy—isolation 
from Europe, and a special hegemony in the affairs of the two 
American continents—will at the same time enable the 
United States to play the part she ought to play in the 
restoration of a war-broken world. 

There are three essential conditions for the safety and 
welfare of the world. They are :— : 


1. An agreement of the nations to provide a méans by 
which disputes may be settled between States, without 
recourse to war and also without any derogation from 
their national independence. 

2. An agreement to provide means for putting an end 
to the waste of national resources in armaments, and not 
merely those intended for aggressive purposes, but even 
those meant solely to repel aggression or to afford protection 
from uncivilized Powers, Without some system of 
mutual insurance to secure national safety, the waste 
of armaments is bound to go on. ‘The competition 
under which every new naval or military scheme in one 
nation is bound to be followed by similar schemes in others 
is the curse of mankind. 

3. An agreement for the foundation of a true inter- 
national tribunal. Such a tribunal should not only be 
able to give definitive decisions on treaties already made 
between Powers, but should be ready to adjudicate on any 
disputable matter referred to it. The carrying out of the 
decisions of this Court must repose on guarantees given 
by all the Powers. The Court must see to it that treaties 
in future are not scraps of paper, but must be respected 
or else brought to an end by a formal and public Act, 
involving at least a year’s notice. Any contumacious 
Power must be brought to reason by being declared the 
enemy of mankind and therefore subject to non-inter- 
course regulations of the severest kind, 


We believe that these things can perfectly well be 
accomplished without doing injury to the views of the 
present American Government. We believe, further, 
that it will be found that the adoption of these principles 
will not be in any way destructive to the fabric of the 
League of Nations. Finally, we believe that the League, 
even if it changed its name to “The Association of 
Nations,” would be strengthened and vivified by the 
entry of America, however strict her sheaf of Reser- 
vations. The League would find that it was only being 
asked to do what it wants to do and was designed 
to do, and America would find that all the time she had 
been forcing an open door. 

But if this happy end is to be accomplished as it ought 
to be accomplished, and, once more, as we firmly believe 
it can and will be accomplished, we are convinced that 
there must be no summons to a new Versailles Conference, 
with all its humiliating intrigues, counter-intrigues, doubts, 
difficulties, and misunderstandings. These are set forth in 
terrible perspective in Mr. Lansing’s new book. This record 
of the great International “ Heartbreak House ” set up in 
Paris ought never to have been published. Since, how- 
ever, it has been published, it would be foolish not to 
learn and profit by the lessons there conveyed. We shall 
later return to Mr. Lansing’s full story, but we may say 
here that the chief lesson is—no more Versailles Con- 
ferences; no more International Pow-Wows; no more 
Big Fours or Little Tens. What President Harding 
ought, in our opinion, to do is to get the best brains in 
America, Republican and Neutral and, if possible, 
Democrat, necessarily including representatives of the 
Senate as well as of the Executive, and also of the 
House of Representatives and the Supreme Court, to make 
a wide, a generous, and a safe set of proposals for modifying 
the League of Nations, and for securing the entrance of 
America into the Grand Circle of the Nations. In doing this 
they must for once be judges in their own cause. They must 
not look at the matter in a lawyer-like way and leave it 
to “the other fellow” to put his case. They must have 
the good of Europe as well as of America in their hearts as 
unquestionably as it is in their hands. They must make, 
that is, unasked, the maximum of concession. Whe 
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they have done this, their proposals must be presented 
to the League of Nations, and they must say: “ These 
are the terms on which you can have America’s help. It is 
for os to say yes or no. We can do no more.” 

The League of Nations will never reject: proposals shaped 
by men so reasonable, so moderate, and so clear-seeing as 
President Harding, Mr. Hughes (the Secretary of State), 
Senator Lodge (the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee), Senator Root, ex-President Taft, and—dare 
we add ’—Colonel House. [These names are only given 
by way of illustration: to do more would be an imperti- 
nence.} We must not regard the League of Nations as a 
body in the least governed by amour pee or by any kind 
of false dignity. It knows the needs of a stricken world, 
and is only anxious to find the remedies. We may, of 
course, be proved wrong, though we think we shall not be, 
when we say that the existing League of Nations would 
never ruin the world on a punctilio, 

If anyone asks us what warrant we have for the sugges- 
tions that we have made in regard to American action, 
the best thing we ean do is to quote the following very 
striking passage from President Harding’s message. In 
spite of a certain stiffness of phraseology, we believe that 
ell we have said as to America’s ultimate action is implicit 
in the President’s phrases :— 

“* Discussing the question ef a separate peace, the message said : 
‘ The United States alone among the Allied and Associated Powers 
continues in a technical state of war against the Central Powers 
of Europe. This anomalous condition ought not to be per- 
mitted to continue, and to establish a state of technical peace 
without delay I should approve a declaratory resolution by 
Congress to that effect with the qualifications essential to pro- 
tect all our rights. Such action would be the simplest keeping 
of faith with ourselves. It could in no sense be construed as a 
desertion of those with whom we shared our sacrifices in the war, 
for these Powers are already at peace. Such a resolution should 
undertake to do no more than declare a state of peace, which 
all America craves. It must add no difficulty in effecting, with 
just reparations, that restoration for which all Europe . 
and upon that the world’s recovery must be founded. Neither 
former enemy nor Ally can mistake America’s position, because 
our attitude as to the responsibility for the war and the necessity 
for just reparations has had formal and very earnest expression. 
It would unwise to undertake to make such a statement of 
future policy with respect to European affairs in such a declara- 
tion of a state of peace. In correcting the failure of the Execu- 
tive in negotiating the most im t treaty in the history of 
the nation to recognize the constituted powers of the Senate 
we should be going to the other extreme equally objectionable 
if Con or the Senate should assume the function of the 
Executive. Our highest duty is the preservation of the consti- 
tuted powers of each, and the promotion of that spirit of co- 
operation so essential to our common welfare. It would be idle 
to declare for separate treaties of peace with the Central Powers 
on the assumption that these alone would be adequate, because 
the situation is so involved that our peace engagements cannot 
= Old World relationships and settlements already effected. 

or is it desirable to do so. In preserving our own rights and 
contracting our future relationships, the wiser course would 
seem to be the acceptance of the confirmation of our rights 
and interests as already provided under the existing treaty, 
assuming, of course, that this can satisfactorily be accomplished 
by such explicit reservations and modifications as will secure 
our absolute freedom from inadvisable commitments and safe- 
guard all our essential interests.” 


This passage is a most able, a most far-seeing, and a 
most notable declaration, and it will be the stepping- 
stone to the greatest things. We have ventured already 
the prediction that the League of Nations will not let the 
world be ruined on a punctilio. We hold with 
equal confidence that President Harding and the Senate 
are no less determined that it shall not be ruined on a 
punetilio. The inner meaning of the President’s message 
is that mankind need have no fears of the United States 
adopting a selfish and inhuman attitude. The great 
Republic will never say that mankind must be crucified 
on a rigid and technical interpretation of the American 
Constitution. 





THE RUSSIAN TRAGEDY. 
HILE a few paid agitators invite the British 
workman to follow the example of Russia and 
try Bolshevism as a cure for all ills, the state of Bolshevik 
Russia is steadily going from bad to worse. Sympathetic 
observers like Mr. Wells or Mrs. Snowden or Dr. Haden 
Guest, who made brief visits to Russia under Bolshevik 
uidance, were forced to admit that the Bolshevik rule had 
iled utterly from the economic standpoint. Since then 


Lenin himself has acknowledged his failure and has 








advocated the introduction of the hated capitalist. from 
abroad in order to restore the stricken industries of Russia 
The revolt at Kronstadt, though quickly suppressed, showed 
that there was much discontent even in a ieee Bolshevik 
stronghold among the sailors who were Lenin’s first 
adherents. The far more serious risings in the south ang 
south-east, of which we seldom hear, are still spreading, 
as the peasants gradually realize that they are expected 
to sow that Moscow may reap. Meanwhile the great 
cities are suffering more and more acutely from the collapse 
of transport and commerce, and the point at which even 
the strangely apathetic Russian’s patience will be exhausted 
cannot now be far away. The Times correspondent at 
Helsingfors has given during the last few days two 
noteworthy accounts of the present condition of 
Petrograd and Moscow which should be an object 
lesson in the folly and wickedness of the Communist 
experiment. 

We are told of Petrograd, by a Russian woman who 
escaped recently to Finland, that the population, according 
to a Bolshevik census, has declined from 2,440,000 in 1917 
to 705,000. Two-thirds of the inhabitants have fled to 
the villages or have died of hunger and disease. The 
remnant are dying slowly for lack of food and fuel, 

“In most of the large houses whole families herd in the 
kitchen for warmth; the other rooms are deserted owing to 
lack of heating. Doors, door-posts, window-sashes, flooring— 
all have been torn up for fuel ; the water and sewage pipes have 
all burst, and excrement olates into the rooms, producing 
@ condition of indescribable filth. The kitchen is lighted only 
by a feebly flickering oil lamp.” z 


The people get food cards from the Bolshevik officials, 
but the food issued to them at depots consists of thin soup, 
with porridge for those who are specially privileged. The 
inhabitants spend much of their time in trying to supple- 
ment these miserable rations by bartering clothes or boots 
for milk or flour. As all private trading is :orbidden, tlie 
task is dangerous as well as wearisome. Even when a 
wretched woman has bought some food for her children, 
it may be confiscated by the soldiers, themselves half 
starved, who search the houses nightly and hale offenders 
off to gaol. Moscow, a great industrial city, did not at 
first suffer so much from Bolshevik incompetence and 
corruption because the despots made special efforts to 
keep their capital supplied. But Moscow is now rapidly 
deteriorating like Petrograd. Here too, according to tie 
Times correspondent, food and fuel are becoming scarcer. 
The factories are stopping for want of coal or wood, and 
those which are nominally at work produce little. The 
townsfolk receive food cards but get very small rations, 
and but for private trading in necessaries at fantastic 
prices the people would die of famine. The prices chargd 
—2,000 roubles for a pound loaf, 18,000 roubles for a pound 
of butter, 100,000 roubles for a yard of cloth—show that 
the currency is debased beyond repair, and that the normal 
trading system has broken down. [If in a great agricultural 
country like Russia the Bolsheviks cannot even supply 
Moscow with bread, there must be something radically 
wrong both with their theory and with their practice. 
Before Lenin usurped power, the Russian towns never 
lacked fuel. The forests are illimitable, there are vast 
coal-mining districts near Moscow, and at Baku there are 
the greatest oilfields in the world outside America. If 
the Bolsheviks cannot utilize these enormous supplies of 
fuel, they have only themselves to blame. Their old 
excuse that it was the alleged blockade which prevented 
them has worn thin and is virtually abandoned. They 
have failed because they have tried to suppress the natural 
man’s instinct for trading and to substitute for the ordinary 
economic system a centralized method of supply and 
distribution which the ablest and most incorruptible 
officials would find it hard to carry out. The Communist 
experiment has cost millions of lives and is a complete 
fiasco. The foolish or designing people who hold up 
Russia as a model are confounded by the awful facts. 
How or when the next Russian revolution will come, no 
one can tell. But it is certain that Lenin’s despotism will 
crumble and fall one day, like the old despotism of the 
Tsars, because it is essentially evil and stupid. The Zimes 
correspondent reports that Moscow is placarded with 
Opposition posters calling for freedom of trade, for the 
abolition of the “ Extraordinary Commission” which 
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gonducts the Terror, and for representative government. 
The inhabitants of the slave-state, which is the Bolshevik 
Paradise, are already crying for liberty. The most ominous 
Opposition legend 1s, however, “‘ Down with Communists 
and Jews.” The Times correspondent says of Moscow 
that “the number of Jews in Government employ is 
amazing; the Government offices resemble Palestine.” 
We know very well that the Russian Jews are said to be 
better educated than the Russian Gentiles, but their num- 
bers are so small in proportion to the mass of Russians 
that the explanation does not suffice to account for the 
great preponderance of Jews in the Bolshevik ranks. 
Moreover, the recent decision of the Jewish Socialist Party 
in Russia—the “ Bund ”—to join the Communists is signi- 
ficant. We detest anti-Semitism of the type once prevalent 
in the old Russia, but we cannot help fearing lest it may 
revive. No doubt many Russian Jews dislike Bolshevism 
as much as we do, but the fact that so many Jews have 
identified themselves with the Bolshevik movement— 
and not in Russia alone, but much nearer home also—will 
undoubtedly be used against them when the Bolsheviks 
collapse. In the early days of the German revolution it 
was noted that the Jews played a similar part. All the 
four Socialist “ people’s commissioners” appointed to 
govern Berlin were Jews, and, according to an American 
observer, Jews held from a fourth to a half of the seats 
in every revolutionary council, although they number only 
one per cent. of the German population. Thoughtful and 
law-abiding Jews must be deeply concerned at the prospect, 
fur their race cannot afford to be identified, rightly or 
wrongly, with the Third International whether in Russia 
or in Germany or elsewhere. The Jewish Bolsheviks of 
Eastern Europe are playing with fire. 

It remains to add that the gradual collapse of Bolshevik 
Russia into ruin is no reason why we should not trade 
with her if she has anything to give in exchange for our 
goods. British imports into Russia will not save the 
Bolshevik rule, as some people seem to think. We cannot 
hope to sell very much to the Russians or to buy much 
from them while they are cursed with such inept tyranny. 
The peasants will not grow corn or flax for export if they 
see no prospect of making profits for themselves, nor can 
Communist officials be expected to distribute our manu- 
factured goods quickly and cheaply to the villagers who are 
clamouring for them: All we can expect is that the 
Russian trade will slowly revive and that gradually the 
Russians will awake to the absurdity of hampering them- 
selves by Communist fetters. Until Lenin and his con- 
federates are swept out of the Kremlin by honest men, 
there is little to be done in the way of trade with Russia. 
But that is no argument for saying that we will not trade 
with her at all. 





DESPERATE SAYINGS. 
— in his essay on revenge tells us :-— 


** Cosmus Duke of Florence, had a Desperate Saying, against 

Perfidious or Neglecting Friends, as if those wrongs were 
unpardonable: You shall reade (saith he) that we are commanded 
to forgive our Enemies ; But you never read, that wee are com- 
manded, to forgive our Friends.”’ 
To call this “a Desperate Saying” is a good example of 
Bacon’s dialectical skill. No man ever put things under 
their proper headings in properer fashion than he. There 
are cynical sayings, worldly sayings, evil sayings, and false 
sayings, but none of these descriptions exactly covers the 
ground covered by the description “ desperate ’—the 
sense of despair in mortal wisdom. 

It is our present intention to deal with certain specially 
memorable Desperate Sayings. They are well worth 
collection. The first thing to be noted about them is 
that they are rare. The field of search, however, is as 
long as the ages and as wide as mankind. They repay 
the collector just as do examples of rare plants or butterilies. 

One of the next best to Bacon’s title-roll aphorism is 
Walpole’s saying as to Prime Ministers. The present 
writer must quote from memory, but there is no doubt 
about its authenticity. Unless he is greatly mistaken, 


it is one of the sayings recorded by the Prime Minister’s 
son in his letters, and not only recorded, but also 
defended. What Walpole said was: “ There should be 
very few Prime Ministers. 


It is not good that many 


people should know how bad men are.” There indeed 
is @ Desperate Saying. Walpole’s celebrated remark that 
“he only knew one woman who would not take money, 
and she took diamonds,” though it comes very near, is 
not quite a Desperate Saying. It is rather a piece of 
satire. The same objection may be taken to Walpole’s 
rvposte to the men who were bullying him in the House 
of Commons: “ All those men have their price.” It is 
true, however, that the way in which this House of Com- 
mons aphorism is usually quoted, “ All men have their 
price,” is @ proper example of a Desperate Saying. The 
insertion of the word “those,” by making it a charge 
against a particular set of political opponents, takes it 
out of the Baconian category. 


A much nearer approximation to a Desperate Saying, 
though this one charms rather than makes the blood turn 
cold, is the alleged saying of the Prime Minister of one of 
the Australian Selenite a couple of generations ago. The 
Minister in question was offered a large bribe. He indig- 
nantly refused it, but almost at once resigned. When 
asked by a friend why he had resigned at a, moment when 
he had done so fine an act, he is alleged to have replied, 
“They were getting too near my figure.” Ben trovato, 
no doubt, but very “ ben”’ indeed. 

A far more tremendous example of a Desperate Saying 
is that of Halifax: ‘“ Men must be saved in this world by 
their want of faith.” That, though a Desperate Saying, 
is not quite so desperate from Halifax as it would have 
been from anybody else. So complete was Halifax’s 
devotion to esoteric Whiggism that he regarded faith to 
be a form of zealotry. But zealotry was as a thing which 
would make no treaties or compromises and so was a sure 
guide to destruction. The man of faith was bound for a fall. 
The man who had a reasonable want of faith was prevented 
from rushing down the hill and breaking his head at the 
first stumble. 

Another admirable example of the Desperate Saying, 
which, by the way, often has in it an observation of some 
dreadful or ride rm or horrible fact in connexion with 
human nature rather than a theory, is the following: 
‘The dependence of a great man upon a greater is a sub- 
jection which lower men cannot easily comprehend,” 
That is a very unpleasant fact,and one not cs arule, very 
well understood. Yet it is one which must have struck 
every one who has been an observer of public affairs at 
first-hand. In times of stress and difficulty like the 
present, when the great facts of life stand out in all 
their nakedness, this disagreeable truth is strangely patent. 
Almost next door to this saying is one not, strictly speaking, 
desperate, but so able and conclusive that one is tempted 
to quote it: “ Popularity is a crime from the moment it 
is sought. It is only a virtue where men have it whether 
they will or no.” 

Another really good example of the Desperate Saying is 
Halifax’s reflection: “A man that could call everything 
by its right name would hardly pass the streets without 
being knocked down as a common enemy.” One could 
go on almost endlessly quoting from Halifax things which 
are either Desperate Sayings or so near as to be almost 
indistinguishable. We must, however, before we leave 
him quote at least one passage from that greatest anatomy 
of human character ever conceived by the wit of man, 
Halifax’s character of Charles II. There is a whole nest 
of Desperate Sayings in the little chapter recounting 
Charles II.’s Psa oan to his Ministers :— 

‘*He had at least as good a Memory for the Faults of his 
Ministers as for their Services ; and whenever they fell, the whole 
Inventory came out; there was not a slip omitted.” 

As to the dangers to be suffered from Ministers turned 
out of office, Halifax indulges in @ reflection which we may 
feel sure has been the guiding star of many opportunist 
Prime Ministers :— 

‘*A Minister turned off is like a Lady’s Waiting-Woman, 
that knoweth all her Washes, and hath a shrewd guess at her 
Strayings: So there is danger in turning them 0%, as well as 
in keeping them.” 

Finally, Halifax tells us that Charles’s “ humour of hearing 
everybody against anybody, kept those about him in more 
awe, than they would have been without it.” 

A man who on one occasion at least came very near to 








Halifax in a Desperate Saying drawn from life was the 
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eat Lord Mansfield. Here is a story about him preserved 

y Wraxall which is worth quoting in full :— 

‘Sir J. Macpherson was asked by Lord Mansfield what he 
thought of Mr. Pitt. ‘I think, my Lord, that he is a great 
minister.’ ‘Ah, Sir John,’ rejoined the judge in his peculiar 
voice, ‘a great little minister. Did you ever hear, Sir John, 
of a minister prosecuting another minister? Would a great 
minister have suffered Mr. Hastings to be arraigned ?' ‘ Justice 
may have required it,’ said Sir John. ‘ Justice, Sir John; what 
is political justice ? Who is she? Whero is she? Did you 
ever see her ? Do you know her colour? Her colour is Blood ! 
I have administered justice for forty years, but that was justice 
between man and man. As to justice between one minister 
and another, I know not what it means.” 


Though at first Mansfield’s view of political justice seems 
somewhat cryptic, it has only to be considered a little 
to be understood. We have seen plenty of such examples 
of political justice in recent times both here and in the 
world generally. If the colour was not actually blood, 
it has sometimes been very near it. 





KIND INQUIRIES. 


NHE Census paper is never welcomed. We are all 
conscious of a certain irritation as we “ fill it in.” 
It is necessary, we understand, to explain again and again 
to simple people that the Government really desires all 
this information for the advantage of the world at large 
and incidentally of each informant, and is moved by no 
personal curiosity as to Mrs. Smith’s age or Mr. Jones’s 
income. The ordinary Englishman hates to be catechized. 
He is a sincere man by nature; but even his sincerity is 
not proof against inquisition. As soon as he realizes that he 
is being questioned, he takes instinctively an attitude of 
self-defence. 

It is an interesting subject, this subject of interrogation, 
and has in England some intimate connexion with a graded 
society. We tend, perhaps unconsciously, to make immunity 
from this disagreeable one of the privileges of distinction. 
We are speaking, of course, of private life and not thinking 
of public heckling. Well-mannered people do not closely 

uestion their “ superiors,” whatever they may mean by 
the term. A subordinate does not set himself to satisfy 
even his most justifiable curiosity with regard to his chief 
by means of questions, well knowing that from his own 
subordinates he would not stand it. When we arrive at 
the top of the tree we get to the vanishing point of the rule. 
The Ring is not questioned at all. It is no doubt one of 
the greatest privileges of a position perhaps more envied 
than delightful. 

There is no doubt that in the past this very good principle 
of manners was very much presumed on. Men and women, 
especially women, asked questions of those they regarded 
as their inferiors in a manner provocative of class-bitterness. 
It would not be too much to say that in the past many 
very real philanthropists were unconsciously responsible 
for the erection of a barrier between benefactors and those 
who may be said without too much cynicism to have 
regarded themselves as their victims. The mistake belongs 
to the past, but its fruits remain. Nowadays no kind 
people press children for the answers that they do not 
wish to give in the way that old-fashioned disciplinarians 
pressed them. The whole idea of early education is con- 
structive. Fancy is not violently overthrown. The 
Socratic method of preliminary destruction is followed later, 
if at all. For all that, there never was a day when public 
cross-examination was so devoutly believed in as a method 
of getting justice. Does any great public injustice force 
itself upon the conscience of the world, and instantly every 
one cries out for a “commission.” The matter in the 
abstract gets no consideration at all. There is seldom any 
attempt to grasp the subject at issue, but only to “ go into” 
it. Endless witnesses are examined, and on the result of 
the examination the decision entirely depends. Even 
mental and physical “ cures” are now referred to skilful 
questioning, and that of the most personal kind. No one 
seems to have any very clear idea of why distress of mind 
and consequent physical suffering should be thus relieved ; 
but we suppose that at the root of auricular confession, and 
still deeper at the root of the impulse to “ make a clean 
breast of it,” lie the same facts of human nature. The 
cure must be a painful one, 








Yet in spite of all that we have been saying, how much 
that is most delightful in social intercourse depends upon 
the tactful asking of questions, even personal questions! 
The very best flattery, the sort of flattery that has reall 
more to do with charity and a genuine liking for one’s 
fellows than with anything lower, makes use of this 
method. Perhaps the reason of the unwholesome. 
ness of the flattery offered to kings, the sort of 
flattery which is supposed to have poisoned the soul 
of William II., is due to the fact that this harmless kind 
can never be administered to them. They are fed upon the 
praise which is but the subtle expression .of self-interest 
and not upon that which owes its sweetness to the flatterer’s 
genuine interest in human nature and wish to placate in 
order to draw near. That our friends are really interested 
in us and in small matters concerning us must give us 
pleasure, a sort of pleasure we can get from nothing else, 
Do we not all know the man who, seemingly hail-fellow- 
well-met, never pauses in his flow of amiable conversation 
to inquire about our health, wealth, or happiness, or that 
of those dear to us? He always appears to be congratu- 
lating his interlocutor upon he knows not what, and leaves 
him with a feeling that his welfare is a matter taken for 
granted and could never be the cause of the slightest 
anxiety. 

It is, of course, impossible to say precisely where per- 
sonal questions leave off and abstract questions begin. 
Some men can endow almost any abstract question with a 
personal interest and give to any personal question an 
abstraction which renders it inoffensive. The present 
writer has always wished to see a first-class novelist develop 
the idea of a man who got all the information he wanted 
on every subject by asking irresistibly ; a man who had 
this gift might become a political power of the first magni- 
tude without any very stupendous mental powers in other 
directions. We suppose certain political women have 
hitherto come nearest to this ideal; but then they have 
not been in a position to use their information and are not 
always impervious to the temptation of giving it away. 
Indeed, that is generally what they want it for. A very 
good test of a man’s right to be called a man of the world 
would be how many direct questions he could ask in an 
hour without giving anyone the impression that he was 
being pumped—unless the impression was, as it can some- 
times be made, a source of pride. ‘ He has been picking 


my brains! Confound him!” we say to ourselves. But 
even to ourselves we do not always speak the truth. “He 
knows how well worth picking my brains are,” is what 


we really mean, if the questioner is astute enough and 
sympathetic enough. Again, where personal matters are 
concerned, while an awkward person’s efforts to learn 
gossip may be very much resented, the graceful questioner 
who is interested in his neighbours gives as much pleasure 
by asking as by telling, lending, by his attitude as a learner, 
a little kudos to his informant. But no one should make 
a habit of asking questions unless he is quite sure he has 
the gift for doing it well. Let him take warning by those 
horrid plagues, the mendicants of society, who follow 
their acquaintance about asking for information as they 
might ask for alms. It is no good to them when they 
et it. They turn it to no sort of account. They go on 
rom ignorance to ignorance, and the last state of their 
stupidity is worse than the first. 





CONVERTING A HOUSE.—IV. 

J DESCRIBED in the ast chapter how we had con- 

trived to be very comfortable, nay luxurious, in 
our single living-room. Contrary to general usage, on 
the next floor we have our nurseries. We were astonished 
to find that this is very unusual and that, as a rule, the 
nurseries are put up on the fourth floor, which is, of 
course, farther to carry the children and, in a liftless house- 
hold, their meals. Further, the rooms themselves are less 
good. I had always taken a great interest in the fitting 
and planning of nurseries and have, like the rest of the 
world, absorbed a good many of Mme. Montessori’s theories. 
I think the fault of many “ model” nurseries s that they 
are not elastic. Either they are suitable only for children 


at one particular age, or their designers have not clearly 
decided for what age of child they were planned, and so they 
For it is, as I 


fall between not two but a dozen stools. 
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have said before in these columns, one of the fundamental 
facts about children that there is more difference between 
a child of two and a child of twelve than there is 
between a child of two and a grown-up of twenty-two. 
But in an ordinary house one cannot expect to remodel 
the nursery completely every two or three years. There- 
fore it was our concern to arrange it in such a way that it 
would be suitable now for our babies of 23 and 1} and 
could yet gradually be adapted as the children grew 
older. 

To describe the day-nursery first. We have had the 
walls colour-washed light yellow. We have put in two large 
cupboards with sliding doors ; these we have had stained a 
bright blue. At night the lighting is from a yellow Chinese 
lantern hung in the middle of the room and containing a 
half-watt lamp. Babies have a particular love of staring 
at a naked electric bulb and are most ingenious in circum- 
venting a shade, but we thought they would be completely 
baffled by a Chinese lantern, and so they are. But the 
chief glory of the nursery is the “ play platform.” This 
is an erection under one of the windows. I was partly 
brought up in London, and well remember the longing to 
see out of the window, to watch the man turning the 
handle of the barrel-organ, to see the passing hansom, 
other children, the accident, or the dog-fight. It was 
tiresome to have to depend on some grown-up person to 
stand one up in an armchair, and even then one was so 
apt to fall off at the most interesting moment. Here the 
children can run up a little staircase to the top of a railed- 
in platform and watch the traflic to their hearts’ content. 
Underneath this built-up platform we had determined to 
make a toy cupboard, but then it occurred to us how much 
nicer this would be as a little house, and so it now stands 
in the nursery, part of the structure of the room and prac- 
tically indestructible. It has a little front door, a curtained 
window, and a smaller side door. It looks rather like a 
houseboat with its staircase running outside from beside 
the front door to the flat roof. We hoped that the children 
would like it, and introduced them to it witn beating 
hearts when the house was finished, but their joy in it 
surpassed even our expectations. For weeks 1}, who 
could not then walk properly, spent her time laboriously 
lugging herself up the tiny staircase, attractive because of 
its shallow, manageable steps. She learnt to walk on that 
staircase, and I have known her come up and down for 
half an hour at a stretch, until she was completely exhausted 
but smilingly triumphant. We have not fitted the toy- 
house up inside at all as yet ; it contains nothing but the 
mattresses of two cots which have been outgrown: these are 
beds sometimes for the owners and sometimes for their 
dolls. This is one of the parts of the nursery which we 
hope will develop with the children as they get older. 
Later they will like to have small furniture to put: in it, 
a partition dividing it into rooms, papers on the walls, an 
imitation fireplace, and so forth. One room can bo a 
kitchen, one a bedroom, as their fancies dictate, or one 
room could belong to one and one to the other—in fact, its 
possibilities are endless. We resisted the temptation of 
giving it to them ready-made before they were old enough 
to enjoy it. As yet the chief function of the platform 
with the house underneath is that of the little 
erections we sometimes see put up by thoughtful goat- 
keepers for the kids to gambol on—a delightful diversifying 
of the surface of the nursery which can be run up and down 
and in and out of, and whose sounding roof can be most 
effectually danced upon in the intervals of watching dogs, 
cats, and horses in the street below. The little front door 
only admits children, but a large hinged flap in its roof 
allows grown people to enter either as visitors or scavengers. 
The other speciality of this nursery is that one wall up to 
chair-rail height is finished as a blackboard. On this 2} 
and 1} scribble with chalks to their hearts’ content, and 
some of the rest of the household draw pictures connected 
with events of current interest, such as visits to the Zoo. 
In my opinion this is very much to be preferred to a 
ready-made dado of, say, little boys with wheelbarrows 
or donkeys upsetting their riders such as are often put 
into nurseries. Children, like adults, only really take 
decorations in when they are new, and the pictures on the 
blackboard can be changed as often as you like; a damp 
rag and a piece of chalk is all that is wanted. There is 
another point about the blackboard. Students of child 





physiology say that the small muscles of the hand, which are 
what are used in such fine occupations as writing, are some 
of the last muscles to be brought under control, and there is 
no question that 2? can make purposeful lines on the black- 
board—that is to say, with big sweeps of her arm, whil« 
she cannot do anything but the most aimless scribble with 
pencils and paper. Even on the blackboard she has her 
limitations, but is quite cheerful. She tried one day to 
draw a balloon, but after critically observing what she 
had drawn, she said, “‘ No, it’s a pear.” The room is further 
equipped with a good-sized sofa for the children to scramble 
on, @ special low round table and small chairs. We are 
going to get also a miniature armchair. Also we lack a 
bookshelf ; at present books live on one shelf of the large 
cupboard outside on the landing. Otherwise the fittings 
of both day and night nursery are for the benefit of 
“Q side” rather than for that of the small inhabitants. 
Of the two large cupboards before enumerated, one 
is a hanging wardrobe where nurse’s dresses and 
the children’s overcoats and shoes are kept. The 
second is entirely fitted with shelves; this contains the 
children’s clothes, and also, on the level of a ventilating 
grid, has one “ larder shelf.” This shelf has, like the local 
larders in the kitchen and dining-room, an opening into the 
outer air. A few bricks have been removed, and here the 
milk can be kept instead of being precariously balanced 
on a window-ledge thick with smuts. Any other food can 
also be stored here. The room is warmed by a gas-fire, 
and there is a boiling ring inside the high guard. This is 
raised on a little stool in order that the person setting tho 
milk to warm or stirring the porridge will not have to break 
her back. Between the day and the night nursery comes 
up the lift, and in the lift recess is also the house telephone. 
The night nursery was rather a small room, so small, in 
fact, that because of it we were in two minds whether to 
take the house; but now that it has been altered we find 
that it serves its purpose admirably. In the first place, 
the single, rather small window was cut down to ground 
level, We then discovered that a few feet below was the 
small flat roof of the writing bay. This we raised to the 
height of the window, surrounded it with a strong barricade 
of wire-netting, and now in odd moments, when there is 
no time for a formal outing in the pram, the children play 
out there in the fresh air. In the summer they are to 
sleep on it at night. I had hoped that they would always 
take their midday rest there, but so far I have failed to 
get them actually to go to sleep outside. The light seems 
to distract them rather—why, I cannot think, as they 
were always accustomed to sleep in their pram untii they 
got too big to lie down comfortably in it. Above this 
French window is a drop-in fanlight which serves for ven- 
tilation n rough weather. Near the window stands a 
small fixed bath which has a washing hand-basin, as it were, 
growing out of it. The washing basin is low enough to 
enable 2? to wash her own hands and face at it, much to 
the envy of 14. The basin and bath are—by an ingenious 
swing arrangement—served by a single tap ; the bath itseli 
is raised on legs so that it is at a convenient height for 
bathing the children. The constant blackness of London 
knees suggested a movable seat inside the bath. A long 
hot-water airing-rail runs along the whole length of the 
wall and ends in a towel-horse. In cold weather, as soon 
as the towels and so forth are dry, they are taken from this 
airing-rail, which then serves to warm the room; in the 
summer it can of course be cut off. The usual objections 
to a bedroom bath are steam and smells from the waste. 
The single mixing tap greatly lessens the steam, whilst a 
first-rate modern trap makes any taint from the drains 
impossible. Additional heating for the room is provided 
in very cold weather by an electric “ Baby Fire.” As to 
decoration, the whole room is painted a light sky-blue, the 
ceiling variegated with white clouds and gold-foil stars ; 
the woodwork of the French window is yellow and white, 
and the other woodwork is either blue or dappled grey. 
Behind the bath is a dado, painted to represent a seascape 
with ships and cliffs. The arrangement of having no 
cupboards in this room has proved, as I hoped, extremely 
convenient. The adults’ time for putting things away or 
tidying is when the children are in bed, and if the cupboards 
are in the night nursery this is just when we are debarred 
from the work, A. W.-E. 
(To be continued.) 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
———— 
THE OUTLOOK. 
(To tHe Epitror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—With that touch of genius which frequently cha- 
racterizes our great cartoonists, the current issue of Punch 
expresses the real bedrock fact in the present great Labour 
crisis. In this cartoon Capital, confronted with a threat- 
ened pugilistic display on the part of Labour, is represented 
as saying to the latter: “ You may succeed in knocking me 
out, but don’t forget that then you will have to fight a 
Champion that no one can stand against!” That 
“Champion ” is represented in the cartoon in the shape 
of a matchless athlete in perfect form, stripped for 
fighting, who bears upon his breast the inscription— 
“Economic Law.” 

A better and terser summary of the position with 
which this country is confronted could scarcely have been 
given. Moreover, in view of the conditions through which 
we are now passing, and especially remembering the con- 
tributory circumstances, the cartoon irresistibly recalls 
a story related some eighteen months ago with regard to 
Mr. Lloyd George. It is reported that the Prime Minister, 
when discussing with a well-known banker the general 
financial and industrial outlook in this country, said: 
“The experience of the last four years has proved to me 
that there is nothing whatever in the accepted doctrines of 
old-fashioned, Political Economy.” To this the banker 
is said to have replied, “ I think, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
the experience of the next four years is very likely to prove 
to you that there is more in those doctrines than you 
imagine.” I repeat this story not so much by way of 
reproach to Mr. Lloyd George for past policy, but by way 
of reminder that not only are the principles of ‘ Old- 
fashioned Political Economy” asserting themselves at 
the present time and demanding recognition, but because 
it is impossible to hope for any permanent solution of the 
troubles through which we are passing unless our course 
is shaped in obedience to such principles of Political 
Economy as are expressed in increased production, sim- 
plicity of living, intense industry, and an economic wage. 

Lest, however, I should be charged, or the banking and 
financial experts whose views I am endeavouring to sum- 
marize should be charged, with endeavouring to settle a 
crisis with very human elements in it by an appeal to 
abstract laws of economics, let me endeavour to apply 
those principles I have just enumerated to the present 
Labour problems. Without enumerating the many causes 
which have contributed to the rise in the cost of living, 
amongst which, of course, would be included inflationary 
methods and increased cost of production, the fact 
remains that wage-earners in the mass proclaim their fears 
that a movement is afoot to bring down wages to the pre- 
war level—a level which, amidst the conditions prevailing 
to-day, would in many instances mean something like semi- 
starvation to the worker. Amidst such conditions of 
apprehensions (quite genuine, no doubt, in many cases) the 
Labour and Socialistic agitator finds excellent material 
for his propaganda, but it is surely for the wage-earner 
and employer to look their aa problem in the face 
and endeavour to discover the true facts. 

I have said that there is apprehensiveness on the part of 
Labour of some general movement to reduce wages. I 
think, however, that in that assertion I am libelling the 
intelligence of the mass of the workers, for what probably 
more correctly expresses the situation is that wage-earners 
and employers alike realize that the natural forces at work are 
likely to render impossible the maintenance of the present 
high scale of wages in many industries. In other words, the 
figure of ‘“‘ Economie Law ” looming in the background is 
beginning to be seen. Of course it may still be, even if this 
latter view of the situation is accepted as the more correct, 
that something like a feeling of sauve qui peut may be 
overwhelming the working classes, so that in each section 
of industry there is determination that at all events 
that particular group shall be saved from a reduction of 
wages. The instinct may be a natural one, and yet, if I 
may pursue the imperfect metaphor, we know that in the 
ease of peril on sed or by land panic is one of the worst 
foea to fight. The occasions have been many when by 


calmness and discipline not a life has been lost by using 











the life-saving remedies, whereas those 
proved futile when panic has prevailed. 

To drop metaphors, our problem is to organize the adjust 
ment process of economic conditions so skilfully during the 
period intervening between abnormal conditions of war 
and the return of normal conditions as to produce the 
minimum amount of inconvenience, not to say distress 
to the whole community. The thing can be done and wages 
can be reduced in so gradual a fashion as nearly (probabl 
not quite) to keep step with the adjustment of the oa 
of living itself, but it can only be accomplished by goodwill 
and co-operation between Capital and Labour resulting in 
efficient organization. 

The real trouble, however, is that we cannot get a start 
in the matter. So far from being ready to accept a read- 
justment as necessary because of the economic confusion 
arising out of the war, workers of every grade are insisti 
that the eatra standard of comfort admittedly established 
(if we are honest) since the war shall be maintained at all 
costs, irrespective of the financial and economic position 
of the country as a whole. So long as that attitude is 
maintained, not only cannot we advance an inch, but of 
necessity we are on the road to bankruptcy and distress, 

The Government may meet the present situation by 
giving further doles or relief, but unless accompanied by 

ard work and greater production this will only be the 
prelude to a more serious crisis later on. As to the extent 
of the reduction in wage and the consequent amount of 
inconvenience experienced before increased production 
tells upon the cost of living, much depends, of course, upon 
the policy pursued by the workers themselves. The greater 
the amount of output, and the more efficient the work, 
the less need for wage reduction, for the whole problem 
is an international one, and we are up against not merely 
our own local conditions, but also the world-wide com- 
petition. 

If it should unhappily occur that before I write my next 
letter the country is plunged into something approaching 
civil strife, as a result of the threat of the Triple Alliance 
having taken efiect, I am afraid the time will have passed 
for hoping for calm consideration of those great economic 
principles, but the mere possibility of the catastrophe 
increases my desire to emphasize them to-day. Sooner 
or later they will have to be recognized. Moreover, there 
is one thing further which remains to be said. Should the 
present crisis be surmounted and the miners return to 
work, the country will no doubt experience feelings of 
great relief. There will indeed be reason for some thank- 
fulness, but little for congratulation. Even to-day those 
responsible for the coal strike of last autumn fail to realize 
its connexion with the present acute trade depression. 
So with the present crisis, which will have cost the country 
millions at a moment when it cannot afford to lose a 
pound and which will have still further impaired confidence. 
The miners, railway, and transport workers alike will fail 
to perceive the damage which has been wrought by the 
extremists in their ranks. This is the more serious 
because, largely as a result of this misguided wz on the 
part of Labour, we are inevitably faced with the likelihood 
of financial and industrial distress which cannot now be 
averted by the settlement of the present disputes. And 
because Labour refuses to recognize the effects of its folly, 
but looks each time to the State to relieve it from the 
poverty and distress resulting, we have before us a menace 
which cannot be lightly regarded. In short, we stand in 
grave danger of being manoeuvred into a position of general 
distress wholly favourable for the adoption of purely 
revolutionary tactics. 

I am sorry to strike this note of pessimism so frequently 
in my letters to the Spectator, but I think, Sir, you will 
agree that, unhappily, events have justified the prominence 
which I have given to these great economic questions. 
Let me now, however, add that should the present Labour 
crisis be surmounted I believe we may be on the eve of 
easier monetary conditions and some improvement in 
Stock Exchange values. As regards the former, you will 
probably have observed the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
announcement in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment are to change the system of selling Treasury Bills 
at a fixed rate to that of offering them weekly by 
tender. Without going into all the technicalities of the 
matter, which mainly concerns the Money Market, 1 


remedies have 
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may say that the change is one which will bring into 
operation more freely the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand, and for the moment, at all events, is likely, I 
think, to lead to a lower Bank Rate and to lower rates for 
money. 

The Stock Exchange will no doubt be quick to anticipate 
the effect of easier money rates upon high-class investment 
securities, and, always given a settlement of the present 
crisis, it is not improbable that those who have looked for 
some improvement in gilt-edged securities may find their 
hopes realized for a short time. All this, I am afraid, is onl 
too consistent with what I have said with regard to the ill- 
effects of continued Labour agitations. With the confi- 
dence of the investor shaken by these industrial turmoils 
capital may tend to flow to fixed interest-yielding stocks— 
a circumstance, however, which in its turn will gradually 
enable industrial concerns requiring fresh capital to obtain 
it on terms less onerous than those which prevail at the 
present time. All the same, should this improvement in 
securities which I have mentioned occur, I should doubt 
its long continuance, because we must all hope that the 
lesson of trade adversity may be learned quickly, and that 
as a consequence industrial revival may set in. When it 
does so, I believe the effect on money rates will be more 
rapid than usual, because I do not believe that commodity 
prices will go back to the pre-war level. This, however, is only 
another way of saying that trade itself would require more 
money to finance its activities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, April 13th. ONLOOKER. 








*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions 
— of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry 

itor. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


—>——__ 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the spuce. | ——_ 


LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “‘ SpectTaTor.’’) 

Sir,—I am obliged to Dr. Fleming and your other corre- 
spondents for the very lucid and interesting exposition of the 
Presbyterian theory of the ministry which they have given. 
But, as ie natural, I am not convinced. It still seems to me 
that there is no resemblance between the position of the sup- 
posed governing presbyters in Corinth in the year a.p. 100, who 
were ordaining persons, ordained to ordain, and the presbyters 
of 1560, who assumed the power to ordain, which at the time 
of their own ordination, no one—not even themselves—had 
believed them to receive. As to the interesting point that the 
synodical character of ordination was set aside without 
authority in the second century, I might reply that I see no 
parallel between a modification introduced into the Christian 
ministry without controversy and with the general consent of 
all Christians and a modification introduced by a small number 
of presbyters in a corner of Christendom in a spirit of antagon- 
ism to the majority of Christians and under the stress of a 
revolutionary situation. But it is more to the purpose to reply 
that synodical ordination would be retained under the Lambeth 
plan. It is characteristic of the Lambeth plan that it asks no 
Church to give up anything that they have, but only to accept 
what others deem necessary. Accordingly, the Scottish 
ministry would still, under the Lambeth scheme, be synodically 
ordained: only at least one of the synod would have received 
authority to ordain according to the belief of episcopalian Chris- 
tians. Similarly, when some of your correspondents point out 
that it may be retorted upon me that according to Roman 
standards Anglican orders are insufficient, I might reply that 
I see no analogy between the Roman objection to Anglican 
orders and the episcopalian objection to Presbyterian 
orders. But it is more to the purpose to answer that I should 
be perfectly willing, and indeed rejoice, to see the Anglican 
ministry solicit conditional ordination from Roman or Eastern 
bishops, if by that means the only obstacle to reunion with 
Rome could be removed. Unhappily, the much more formidable 
obstacle of Pope Pius’s Creed makes such an expedient useless. 
But I would not have Anglicans ask Presbyterians to accept 
anything by way of conditional ordination which Anglicans 
would not in similar circumstances be quite willing to accept 
themselves. 

Tet me sketch the course which I should like to see the move- 
ment for reunion take. I do not desire what is called Home 





Reunion if by that ise meant reunion limited to the subjects of 
King George V. On the contrary, I think reunion so limited 
would be actually mischievous. For, in my view, the Church 
of England (and, if I may judge from outside, the Church of 
Scotland also) is already excessively nationalist. I fear that if 
all or most British subjects were united in a single communion 
which did not comprise foreigners as well, ecclesiastical senti- 
ment would reinforce national pride and we should become 
drunk with the same horrible intoxication that induced some 
Germans to speak of their “good German God.” The Jewish 
nationality is quite as respectable as the British; and St. Paul 
did not fight a lifelong battle against judaizing the Christian 
Church in order that we should britannicize it nowadays. 1 
dread nationalism in religion, and I am glad to think that in 
this I have the sympathy of many Free Churchmen. But if 
foreigners are to be included, what foreigners? Plainly Rome 
is out of the question at present. The rulers of the Roman 
Church do not, I think, even desire corporate reunion, which 
must be fatal to ultramontanism. But, apart from Rome, there 
are the orthodox Churches of the East, there are the old 
Catholics,and the Scandinavian Church and the Danish Church, 
and perhaps some other bodies of Christians, in addition to the 
great body of American Methodists. I should like an effort to 
be made to unite these various Christian communities with the 
Church of England and the Presbyterians and Methodists of 
Great Britain. And I would postpone the question of the 
ministry until it had become clear whether the difficulty about 
holy orders was or was not the only obstacle to reunion between 
these bodies. I fear it would be found that there are other 
obstacles. But if the controversy about the ministry alone 
blocked the way, I would have it removed by all the Protestant 
Christian communions, including the Church of England, solicit- 
ing conditional ordination from the Orthodox bishops. By such 
ordination two great objects would be gained First, the bishops 
*of the Church of England would eet, as it is fitting they should, 
an example of humility and charity to their Protestant 
brethren. Secondly, the question of the ministry would be 
finally disposed of and it would be out of the way whenever it 
should become possible to attempt the ultimate reunion with 
the Romans. Frankly, I do not sympathize with or understand 
reluctance, whether among Anglicans or Presbyterians, to 
accept conditional ordination. What harm oould it doP Can 
anyone suppose that it would be unpleasing to the Holy Ghost? 
—which is, after all, the only question we ought to care about. 
Can anyone deny that we ought to do whatever is not sinful to 
promote reunion? Or can anyone maintain that conditional 
ordination would be sinful? Reluctance to accept it whether 
among Anglicans or Presbyterians seems to me quite inde- 
fensible: it is unreasonable, uncharitable, etubborn.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hues Cec. 
21 Arlington Street, S.W. 1, 
{To raz Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Str,—It seems to be generally assumed that as soon as 
episcopacy and non-episcopacy are proved to be equally right, 
and all forms of ordination to be equally valid, the path is 
clear for interministration; but I venture to submit that there 
still remains a considerable obstacle which must be removed 
before a Free Church minister can conscientiously, qud Free 
Chureh minister, be ordained by one of our Bishops. This 
obstacle lies in the nature of Anglican ordination, and in the 
fact that in the spiritual Church of God this sacramental 
ordinance can, on no terms, be regarded as a mere mechanical 
act, independent alike of its own meaning and of the mind of 
the ordinee. The Anglican clergyman on his part can probably 
without violating his conscience subscribe to everything in the 
Free Churches’ forms of ordination, because probably there 
is nothing positive in them to which he can object, but the 
case of the Free Church minister submitting to Anglican 
ordination, for purposes of interministration, is different. It 
is of the essence of our ordination to the priesthood that the 
Bishop says particularly to each person: “‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are for- 
given; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” 
And it is of the essence of the Free Church ministry that it 
totally disagrees with this; indeed, this disagreement is one 
of the very reasons why a Free Church minister is a Free 
Church minister. 

If he does not believe in Ministerial Absolution, he in being 
ordained a “ priest in the Church of God” is guilty of trans- 
acting a farce; in which guilt the Bishop, too, bears a pro 
portionate share. If, on the other hand, he does believe in 
Ministerial Absolution, this, while justifying his ordination as 
a genuine affair, at the same time places him in a situation 
morally and spiritually impossible. Henceforward he must 
have a double personality; he must be two-faced: ministering 
alternatively in church and chapel, in the former he would 
be there as an absolving or retaining priest (for that follows 











from his ordination), and in the latter he would be there as 
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the negation of it; more, as violently opposed to it. Alleged 
unity at such a cost to conscience and principle were bought 
at too great a price; besides, there is enough insincerity both in 
doctrine and practice in the religious bodies already as it ia. 
What I am trying to say is that, apart from the vexed ques- 
tion of episcopacy or non-episcopacy, ordination in what we 
call the historic Church, has a different nature, a different 
intention, from ordination in the religious bodies which we 
call the Free Churches, and that this being so the Free Church 
minister could not accept ordination at a Bishop’s hands with- 
out betraying his position as a Free Church minister. 

Two ways of overcoming the difficulty are obvious. One is 
the deletion from our Ordinal of the words: “‘ Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained.” ‘This deletion would save the consciences 
both of the Free Church minister and of the ordaining Bishop. 
But it would decatholicise our Ordinal, and also in the circum- 
stances it would virtually on the part of the Church of 
England be the creation of a tradition making the Word of 
God (St. John xx. 22, 23) of none effect. The other is: Why 
not take the bull by the horns? If interministration (though 
it seems to be a beginning at the wrong end) is an imperative 
necessity for the attainment of outward unity (the point of 
Christ’s Eucharistic prayer was a oneness so visible to the 
world that it should believe that the Father sent Him), why 
not let the Free Church minister officiate in the Anglican 
communion honestly in his own true colours? The objections 
would not be so great as either the mutilation of our Ordinal 
or the turning it into a farce.—I am, Sir, &., 

Colerne Rectory, Wilts. H. Hirristey Srepuens. 





PROFESSOR AYDELOTTE AND SWARTHMORE COLLIGE. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of the Spectator of March 5th, which has 
just reached this country, on p. 301 you have an article entitled 
“The American Rhodes Scholars,” in which you mention 
Professor Frank Aydelotte. It gives me pleasure to notify you 
that on March 8th last Professor Aydelotte was elected Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College. This is one of the smaller 
educational colleges limited to an enrolment of 500, 250 of each 
rex. The college was established in the sixties, and has been 
one of the successful eastern co-educational colleges, and ranks 
in standard with Williams, Amherst, and the other leading 
smaller colleges. Professor Aydelotte is the fifth Rhodes 
scholar to be elected a college President, and is one of the 
youngest American college Presidents. From the intimate way 
in which you wrote of Professor Aydelotte it seemed to me you 
must have some personal knowledge of him, which would make 
this letter of interest to you and your readers. As a reader of 
the Spectator, I always look with interest for articles relating 
lo Rhodes Scholarships, which are having euch a wide influence 
on our educational development in this country.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Witson M. Powr.i 
(President of the Corporation, Swarthmore College, Penn.). 


[We congratulate Swarthmore College on its new President. 
The governing body of that distinguished institution has 
chosen wisely and well. Professor Aydelotte, in that most 
remarkable book, The Oxford Stamp, showed that he under- 
stands the things that are of true account in education. No son 
of Oxford has ever learned his mother’s great, yet simple, 
secret more perfectly. He and the Rhodes scholars are, we 
believe, going to light a candle in America which, with God’s 
grace, will never be put out. What we want next is an 
American Rhodes to light in England an American candle of 
equal illumination.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
{To rHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—So far from its being the case, as has been asserted, that 
the situation in Ireland is bringing the name of England into 
disrepute all over the world, in my judgment it is having that 
effect on the name of the Irish people. As far as I have 
acquaintance in the States, the reports of the situation do not 
arouse the least sympathy for the Sinn Feiners nor hostility 
for the English. We have learned a good deal about Ireland 
since the war. We have not forgotten her treachery to the 
Allied cause, nor the mobbing of American soldiers in the 
streets of Cork, and we have learned that there are two sides 
to the Irish question. Further, it is not America’s way to 
assassinate, to waylay, to ambush—what wars we fought were 
fought in the open. And, further, when a people has a wide 


measure of Home Rule offered, and will not even make the 
trial of it, preferring the present situation, it rouses in the 
minds of some a suspicion of their honesty in the whole matter. 
It rouses suspicion of deliberate prolongation of an evil situa- 
tion for other purposes than those which are ostensibly given, 
that evil situation being one which could be ended in a day, 








and peace brought with Home Rule, certainly something worth 
trying.—I am, Sir, &c., Dawer 8. Gace 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, March 25th. , 





PEACE IN IRELAND. 
[To sHe Epitorn or tue “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Smr,—In your issue of last week “A Looker-on,” alluding to 
the aims of the Sinn Feiners in Ireland, says: “I was struck 
with the consensus of opinion that the ‘foreigners’ must be 
driven out and the land restored to its ‘rightful owners’”; ang 
in conclusion, “I am confident we shall have to make arrange. 
ments for the loyalists in the South to give up their holdings 
and, of course, they should be compensated at the cost of the 
South Irish Parliament.” May I ask who are the “ foreigners,” 
and how are the “rightful owners” of the land to be dis. 
covered? Immigration into Ireland from England has been 
going on steadily since the twelfth century, and there are thou- 
eands of Roman Catholic peasant proprietors with English 
names. Is it proposed that these men should be compulsorily 
dispossessed, as the Huguenots were in France in the seven- 
teenth century, and driven into another country? What 
possible guarantee is there that an Irish Parliament would fing 
compensation for any one of them? The Anglo-Irish com- 
munity comprises Civil servants, clergy, professional men, 
teachers, farmers large and small, business men, emall shop- 
keepers, artisans, ex-soldiers and policemen and many of the 
working classes. Even allowing that the removal and com- 
pensation of these numerous families is feasible, how are houses 
and work to be found for them elsewhere? The proposition js 
too childish. The Irish question will never be solved until the 
real issue is faced. It has so far been consistently ignored. The 
object of the present revolutionary movement in Ireland is not 
the redress of grievances, nor are the revolutionaries actuated 
merely by a desire for national self-government. The object in 
view is far more dangerous. In the words of the Duke of 
Northumberland: “ We are confronted with a world-wide con- 
spiracy, whose aim is the destruction of the British Empire 
through this insurrectionary movement in Ireland.” In face 
of such issue as this, it is inconceivable that any loyal citizen 
can hesitate as to the proper course to be pursued.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Resmwent ry Sovutsern IRe.anp. 





LANCASHIRE AND THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 
LTo THE EDITOR oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—Having just seen an article on this subject in your issue 
of the 2nd inst., I ask you to give space for a brief letter from 
one who has had experience of the Indian Cotton Excise eince 
it was first imposed, and some years ago wrote protests in your 
columns and elsewhere (as did many others) to try to explain 
that the principle ef Free Trade would not be violated by the 
removal of the iniquitous 3} per cent. Excise Duty on all 
machine-made cotton cloth in India. The native hand-woven 
cloth, which competed with the cloth of the mills, though 
made from yarn spun in the mills, was exempt from Excise 
Duty—anotlie: of our grievances. The cotton duties existed 
in the days of Lord Lytton (when there was no countervailing 
Excise) and were cancelled by a stroke of his pen, against the 
vote of his Council, and India became practically a Free Trade 
country, the cotton duty being the last of the import duties 
to go. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin owing to the fall 
in exchange a reimposition of import duties, for revenue pur- 
poses, became necessary. After a prolonged wrangle and many 
protests, Sir H. Fowler, then Secretary of State, directed the 
Indian Government to impose a 3} per cent. Excise Duty on 
Indian machine-made cotton cloth. Sir James Westland, the 
Financial Member of Council, stated in debate that the pro- 
posal did not come from the Government of India, and admitted 
that he had with difficulty “ ferreted ” out his information, 
which led him to conclude that only some 9 per cent. of coarse 
cotton cloth came to India from Lancashire, and that there was 
practically no competition between India and Lancashire. 
Hence it was a commonplace to say that the eighty votes of 
Lancashire M.P.s formed eighty reasons for the retention of 
the impost. Indian mill-owners kept up their agitation, and 
an association was formed with a London office to keep an eye 
on Lancashire. The war put a stop to its activities. I may 
mention, however, that the late Sir Edward Law (financial 
member during Lord Curzon’s reign), on being approached, 
did not attempt to justify the Excise, and merely said that 

Government could not afford to drop it! 

The weaving industry has expanded so enormously, in spite 
of the Excise, that the revenue from it is considerable. The Excise 
has never been looked upon by Government or those who suffer 
from it as a Free Trade measure. Although a few native mem- 
bers, who are not concerned with Indian mills, talk of the neces- 
sity of protection to foster growing industries, the cotton mill 
industry is firmly established and needs no protection. The 
Finance Minister has just budgeted for a deficit of eighteen 
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crores and has naturally had to increase import duties and has 
had to raise a considerable sum on the chief import (cotton 
goods) to balance his budget. The howl from Lancashire arises 
chiefly from the fall in exchange, which prevents the native 
merchant from sending orders, and has caused many merchants 
to refuse drafts drawn against goods which were ordered before 
exchange fell to its present depths. The “swarming millions 
of India” do not clothe themselves with Lancashire cloth, as 
the writer of the article seems to think. As to Lord Cromer 
and Egypt, your writer seems to be unaware that Egyptian 
cotton is for the most part finer than American cotton and is 
much sought after for spinning high counts in Lancashire. 
The cotton from India is coarse, and Japan is the great com- 
petitor for it with the Indian mills. The Continent largely 
imports it for making “ shoddy.’’ An infinitesimal part is used 
in Lancashire, and no really fine cloth can be made from its 
ehort staple. Hence no real competition between India and 
Lancashire in machine-made cotton cloth, and the injustice of 
years at last stands a chance of being remedied now that India 
can speak for herself.—I am, Sir, &c., T, E. Stracuey. 
Florence, April 7th. 





BRASS POT AND EARTHEN VESSEL. 

{To rhe Epitor oF THz “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Lady Glenconner is mistaken in thinking either that I 
am prejudiced against her book or that I am a “ bafiled ration- 
alist.” As a Catholic I am obliged (and glad) to believe in 
supernatural possibilities, and in this question of converse 
with dead friends I was interested long before she turned her 
quick attention to it, and shall remain interested long after 
she is absorbed in some fresh pastime. But she is far more 
gravely mistaken in regarding as proof of her own success in 
establishing such converse what to me and to most others is 
the veriest gossamer of suggestion. The actual value of her 
“ book-tests ’’ has been shown in your columns by a dozen corre- 
spondents; I confine myself to the message she claims to have 
received, on October 12th, 1920, through the Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, In Memoriam, and Personal columns of the Times, 
columns whose special property it is that they contain daily 
almost all the commoner Christian names of men and women, 
and a number of personal messages, cryptograms, texts of Scrip- 
ture, and the like. The “ baffled rationalist ” will at once sug- 
gest that an ingenious medium, before entertaining Lady 
Glenconner, sent to Printing House Square an assortment of 
notices containing appropriate names and sentiments, knowing 
that her outlay on these would be more than covered by the 
tokens of a wealthy visitor’s gratitude. But I make no such 
suggestion. That outlay would be excessive; for any number 
of the Times can, with a little subconscious manipulation, be 
made to corroborate any such “ message”’ so as to satisfy a 
curious but uncritical mind. Lady Glenconner professes a large 
degree of contentment with the results given on October 12th, 
and had she, and not I, obtained the much better results of 
March 26th and 28th, there could be no doubt of her complete 
satisfaction. 

On October lith she received a “‘ message’ with six points, 
two of which might almost be called definite. At a certain 
place she would find “‘ Stephen’s,” at another “ the lord’s name.” 
“Stephen’s”’ name is, I believe, “Stephen James Napier 
Tennant,” and doubtless any of these four would have been 
accepted as a “‘ proof.” Yet in the Times next morning not one 
of the four names could be found; a further scrutiny yielded 
“Stefano.” Close to this name was to be found one suggesting 
a place “ Bim liked tremendously ’’"—a vague enough indication 
coming from an impulsive boy who had visited many places. 
Yet no hint of such a place could be found; further scrutiny 
yielded, two paragraphs below “% Stefano,” the name “ Freda,” 
suggesting a person who, in “ Bim’s” childhood, had invited 
him to a place he liked. Disappointed, myself, by these 
“proofs,” I turned to the Times of the day (March 28th) and, 
in the place indicated, at once found the name “ Stephen,” 
followed immediately by the word “ College,’ which to “ Bim,’ 
as to myself or any other Wykehamist, automatically suggests— 
pace Lady Glenconner, who is not a Wykehamist—those grey 
courts and green watermeads by the Itchen whose appeal is so 
strong, lasting, and indescribable. In the previous issue of the 
Times I found Stephen’s surname “ Tennant,” and the word 
“Winchester ”; also the names of two places near “ Bim’s ” 
Scottish home. 

The next two points muet be called wholly indefinite. At the 
top of the third column would be found an appropriate message 
for a passing soul to have sent to its bodily survivors. The 
third is the Personal Column, except when, on battle anni- 
versaries, the In Memoriam notices crowd into it. Either way, 
such messages would naturally be found there, and on 
March 28th I find the startling words “ would be grateful for 
proof.” Yet October 12th yields nothing better than “ Many 
thanks for all your loving messages,” which would come from 
the soul after, not at the moment of its passing. At the top 


, 








of the first column would be found the names of two deceased 
relatives. This column opens with the names of recent parents; 
now to me, almost every one of the commoner Christian names 
suggests at once one or several relatives who have died in the 
last twenty years (and from many of whom messages have since 
come). This may be my Scottish pedantry, but surely anyons 
but a Foundling—nay, even the children or grandchildren of a 
Foundling could say the saiwe. The last two points must be 
closely scrutinized, as the value of Lady Glenconner’s experi- 
ments depends entirely on the use she makes of her material. 
In the lower half of the first column she would find (the second 
definite point, this) “‘ the lord’s name,” which to her meant her 
husband’s name, “Edward Priaulx Tennant.’” The namo 
“Edward ” is so common that it occurred four times in the 
lower half of the first column of the Times on March 26th, but 
on October 12th it occurred not at all. Nothing daunted, Lady 
Glenconner searched the upper half of the column, found it 
5%; inches from the top of a column 19} inches long, and 
describes that as “towards” the lower half. Within half an 
inch of it was to be found the name of “a close relation of his 
who has passed over.” This test, again, was satisfied twice (to 
the half-inch) on March 26th, but on Octcher 12th all that could 
be found was, a full half-inch above “Edward,” the name 
* Alfred,” that not of “a close relation,” says Lady Glenconner, 
but of a “connexion” of the Tennant family. Lady Glen- 
conner attracts the public attention so frequently to herself 
and to her children that she must not resent occasional publio 
criticism. I took up her book with interest, which deepened 
when I found in it a message received by a “ close relation ’’ of 
my own, in whose good faith I have every confidence. But I 
was surprised, as I read the book, to find on page after page 
errors of detail which I could correct from my own knowledge; 
inaccuracy in citing the titles of books, for instance, and one 
considerable slip, where Lady Glenconner claims descent from 
the author (meaning the subject) of Moore’s Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It is too much, perhaps, to expect 
accuracy from s0 copious a writer; but, without some guarantee 
of her general attention to detail, the public can scarcely be 
expected to take these “ proofs”’ at even their face value. 

One other point. We humbler mortals who commemorate 
dead friends in the privacy of our hearts, and publicly with a 
few lines in the Times, print the latter as our friends’ memorials, 
and not that they may serve as “‘ missing-words ” to puzzle and 
occupy the minds, grown weary of other “ jig-caws,” of persons 
with much leisure and little faith. What do the friends of 
* Stefano,” “ Freda,” and the rest think of Lady Glenconner?— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. K. Scorr Moncruerr. 

Savile Club, W. 

P.S.—In reply to Mr. Drayton Thomas, my “ tests” were 
obtained upon first and second trials, which I have not repeated. 





ALLEGED SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I am amongst the number of your readers who have 
carried out the tests proposed by Mr. W. W. Reid in tho 
Spectator of March 12th. On the third shelf of my library 
the eighth book, counting from the right, was Osru: A Tale 
of Many Incarnations, by Sterns; the fourth and fifth books, 
counting from the right, were respectively Bulwer’s Godolphin 
and The After-Death, by Henry Brandon. It will be seen from 
the titles of these three books that I may well use for my own 
the words of your review of Lady Glenconner’s book—viz., that 
I do not put forward a view of determined opposition expressed 
in neutral language. I have been for many years interested 
in psychical research. Godolphin, then, has more than 
Chapter XXVII. devoted to Astrology, and therefore to great 
spaces and to the stars, which is at it should be. The After- 
Death, if only in Chapters IV. and IX., does the same. The 
conditions of proximity are thus more than fuliilled. 

On the cover of the other book the word “ Osru” is printed 
in very large type, and there is therefore “‘ something round 
connected with the book in question.” On p. 14 of this 
eighth book from the right and three-quarters down the page 
are these words :— 

“Tt grew clear to me that each was frantically seeking 

something and that it was because they sought what they 
sought with such singleness of purpose that they were so 
inhuman to all who hindered them. And I said to the Shining 
One: ‘ What do they seek?’ ” 
And the Shining One made answer: “ Happiness.” If Lady 
Glenconner had been directed to my book-shelves, would sho 
have thought herself answered in the eleven last words of my 
quotation?—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Ciarge. 

2 Fishpond Drive, Nottingham. 


THE ART OF INSCRIPTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A correspondent has sent me the enclosed cutting from 
Knowing the importance which you 





an American newspaper. 
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have always attached to war inscriptions, and to the need for 
making them worthy of the deeds they commemorate, I feel 
sure that you and your readers will be interested. 


IN A FRENCH CEMETERY. 

President Eliot’s famous gift for composing inscriptions 
appears to excellent advantage in a set of three written for a 
French cemetery, the gift of the parents of an American member 
of the Foreign Legion who fell near Souain, in the Champagne 
offensive of 1915. The first and longest of these inscriptions, 
written in both English and French, is placed on each side of 
the cross at the shrine. The others are on the wall under the 
pediment at the entrance. They read as follows :— 


Near in the Last Days of September 1915 
Many Members of the French Foreign Legion 
Men of Diverse Races and Creeds 


Who had Volunteered 
to Fight for Republican France 
Liberty throughout the World 
and a better Future for Mankind 
Laid down their Lives in Fierce Combat 
with the German Inv 
Their bones with those 
of Other Soldiers of France 


rs 


thered from Hast: raves 
Lie in this Hallowed closure 
the Parents of a Young American 


Built by 
Who Enlisted in the Legion on January 5th 


and Committed by Them to the P tual C: 
of the Mayor and Hoople Of anes 


Sovain 
These Men Gave their all of Human Joy and 


ope 
. May their Supreme Saeyifice 
Inspire in Men of Other Lands and Times 
_a Complete Devotion 
to Public Liberty Order and Peace 


Let Those Who Visit 
is Consecrated Ground 


emember 
that the Men whose Names 


ve on these Walls 


Died in their Youth or their Prime 
_ that Future Generations 
might Inherit a sppier World 
nd a Human Society | 
more Righteous and more Loving 
n these Brave Men 
and their Generation Knew 


In Memory of Henry Weston Farnsworth 
Born August 1890 at Dedham Massachusetts 


Killed in Action near this Spot September 1916 
Eighteen Months before the United States 
Entered the War against Insensate Germany 
He Suffered Fought and Died not for 

Endangered Home and Friends and Native Land 
but for the Universal Cause of Libert; 

Righteousness und Good Will among 
It would be very difficult to better these inscriptions in the 
matter of dignity, simplicity, and that good sense which is also 
good breeding. I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I 
say that from the technical point of view the inscriptions are 
worthy of high praise. In what Dr. Johnson called “ lapidary ” 
inscriptions, one of the great difficulties is the proper manage- 
ment of the adjectives. To use none would create a sense of 
baldness, except when the writer is a man of supreme literary 
instinct. Then, no doubt, the total absence of ornament may 
become the greatest of ornaments. On the other hand, adjec- 
tives are apt to degenerate into mere rhetoric, bombast, or 
something worse. In these inscriptions every adjective may 
be challenged, and like a suspected person forced to show his 
passport, and yet not one be turned away as coming on false 

pretences.—I am, Sir, &c., Icnotus. 


en 





FOR THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—The visit next week of M. Poincaré and the representatives 
of the city of Verdun to London will be a fresh reminder to 
England of our debt of honour to France, whose richest 
provinces “ suffered the long-drawn-out agonies of the war that 
our cities, villages, and fields should be safe and untouched.” 

Under the British League of Help about sixty of our towns 
are footing the bill, and have taken their ‘‘ god-hildren ” 
under their wing. Others are still considering. But time is 
going on. And short of the larger scheme of adoption, we can 
all do something at once, for the children at least. Your 
readers may like to know that a society has been at work for 
nine months with this object. It is called “The Guild of St. 
Christopher.” Its present field of operations is the Depart- 
ment of the Ardennes, which was occupied for four years by 
the Germans. They looted the villages systematically, and 
when they were driven out in 1918 they destroyed them all, 
leaving every one in ruins. The Guild is organized in Rings 
each with its Ringleader. So far we are enly able to deal with 
two Cantons, which contain thirty-five villages and about 2,500 
children. We are anxious to extend our work over the whole 
department, with its 25,000 children, and my object in writing 
is to appeal for the formation of Rings all over the country. 
The machinery is very simple, and any lady can form a Ring 
among her friends. Subscriptions are from 2s. 6d. a year 


upwards, and members promise to give two summer and two 





winter garments (old or new) every year. We ask also for 
toys, pictures, books. Those poor children have nothing. Qnz 
President is the Countess of Bessborough. And we have th 
very cordial help of the French Chamber of Commerce in the 
packing and dispatching of our goods. M. Braibant the 
originator of the Adoption Scheme, is our guide and counsellor 
in the Ardennes. The Hon. Secretary is Mrs. Penrose and 
Miss Clarke Jervoise, Caley House, Wimbledon, is "Hon, 
Treasurer. Either of these ladies will be glad to send full 
information to anyone who would like to help us in this 
effort to pay off part of our debt of honour, and to strengthen 
the Entente. Mothers and their echool boys and girls wil] soon, 
be busy with “ Wardrobe Week ” before the holidays end. Wij] 
they remember the French boys and girls, living all the year 
round in poverty and amid the grass-grown ruins of their 
former homes, and send them a share of their outgrown 
clothes? Boys’ things are especially needed. 

As I have twice visited the Ardennes since last April I can 
vouch for the reality of the need, as well as for the pathetic 
gratitude of the villagers for these tokens of English goodwill, 
I think they are chiefly glad for this proof that, although they 
did not win fame in the battle areas of the war, but still have 
suffered so cruelly, they have not been forgotten. Please let me 
insist that the Guild of St. Christopher is in no sense a rival 
to, or a substitute for, the British League of Help. We are 
only doing some small spade-work while the steam navvy is 
getting up steam.—I am, Sir, &., (Rev.) Joun T. Peyross. 

Tullaghquin, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 





“THE BODY IS ONE.” 
{To roe Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—In your issue of March 26th you publish a review of Mr. 
Moss’s book with the above title, and say that it is a serious 
situation if such a book, advancing a view hostile to the theory 
of a State Church as held in some quarters, can be published 
by the S.P.C.K. It is the declared policy of our Society to 
publish for the various schools of thought in the Church of 
England, and I can assure you that there are sufficient people 
who agree with Mr. Moss to justify us in regarding them as a 
school of thought which should be represented in our publica- 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Lowrner CLarxe 
(Editorial Secretary of 8.P.C.K.). 





THE LIMITS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—I do not propose to follow your arguments in “ The 
Limits of Tariff Legislation,” even though I may be in dis- 
agreement with many of your conclusions. The object of this 
letter is to impart information. You mention window frames 
and doors. As that is closely connected with my business, you 
may be interested to know that before any foreign-made window 
frame or door can be put into any building the master builder 
must supply to the trade union the name of the foreign 
factory. If the factory does not employ workpeople under 
trade union conditions, the British trade union declines to 
allow the work to proceed. I have yet to learn that this stipu- 
lation has prevented or delayed the erection of one house or 
has caused the loss of employment to one workman. I do not 
think that the cost of the houses has been increased by any 
amount which would be noticeable in the weekly rent.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun R. Remer. 
Elmhurst, Blundellsands. 
MINERS’ EARNINGS. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—I see a Northern miners’ leader has followed Messrs. 
Hodges and Smillie on the above question. Mr. Peter Lee, 
miners’ agent and Chairman of the Durham County Council, 
says the coal-miners, under the shareholders’ present offer, 
“would only receive an increase of 62 to 69 per cent. over pre- 
war income.’ Why, Sir, there are hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have had no increase at all. There are also large 
numbers who have not had more than from 10 to 20 per cent. 
increase. Take, for instance, the registration agents of the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Labour Parties, numbering about 
1,650, who, on average, are working for about 12 per cent. above 
pre-war pay. Miners are therefore offered 40 per cent. more 
than we are receiving, which, with free coal, free house, and 
freedom from rates, would give them over 65 per cent. advan- 
tage over us. What have these men (Hodges and Co.), who 
employ many of us, to say to this?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Pouitica, Recistration AGENT. 








THE BLAKE SOCIETY AND THE JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY. 
(To True Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—The next meeting of the John Payne Society will be held 

on April 21st at Hendon, N.W., and the next meeting of the 

Blake Society at Bedford Park, W., on April 22nd. Tickets 
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can be obtained gratis on application to the Secretary, Cowper 
School, Olney, Bucks. The Blake Society issues every year a 
reproduction of one of Blake’s drawing in colour which has 
not previously been reproduced. The colour print for this year 
will be the “ Newton.” Last year it was “ The Temptation of 
Christ.” The John Payne Society has just issued Payne’s last 
work, The Way of the Winepress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. Taomas Wricar. 








POETRY. 
——<<—>——— 
‘THE GENERAL ELLIOTT.’ 
He fell in victory’s fierce pursuit, 
Holed through and through with shot, 
A sabre sweep had hacked him deep 
Twixt neck and shoulderknot ..... 


The potman cannot well recall, 
The ostler never knew, 

Whether his day was Malplaquet, 
The Boyne or Waterloo. 


But there he hangs for tavern sign, 
With foolish bold regard 

For cock and hen and loitering men 
And wagons down the yard. 


Raised high above the hayseed world 
He smokes his painted pipe 

And now surveys the orchard ways, 
The damsons clustering ripe. 


He sees the churchyard slabs beyond, 
Where country neighbours lie, 

Their brief renown set lowly down ; 
His name assaults the sky. 


Hoe grips the tankard of brown ale 
That spills a generous foam : 
Oft-times he drinks, they say, and winks 
At drunk men lurching home. 


No upstart hero may usurp 
That honoured swinging seat ; 
His seasons pass with pipe and glass 
Until the tale’s complete, 


And paint shall keep his buttons bright 
Though all the world’s forgot 
Whether he died for England’s pride 
By battle, or by pot. 
RoBERT GRAVES. 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE THEATRE. 


—=——— 

THE GRAND GUIGNOL AT THE LITTLE 
(THIRD SERIES), 

Somenow this third series of plays of the Grand Guignol is 
not, as a whole, as effective as was the first, in spite of the fact 
that The Kill is probably the best play that the company has 
everdone. Perhaps it is owing to the fact that a bill of six plays 
gives an evening which is too much cut up. It may be a question 
of waits again. First comes a very small farce, then a play of 
the Manchester school, then a play about Seven Blind Men who, 
left alone, locked in a room, get into a panic; then a very effective 
play called Dead Man’s Pool, whose secret nothing shall tear 
from me; then the aforesaid The Kill, and then a sufficiently 
funny little comedy called The Chemist. In such a programme 
we certainly feel, among other things, the lack of the element 
of the fantastic that in their former series was supplied by that 
most sympathetic of revues Oh, Hell / and later by The Tragedy 
of Mr. Punch. 

The Kill takes place in a remote chateau in France. That 
healthy scion of an ancient nobility, the Count, is gradually 
reverting to barbarism. Nothing in the hunt pleases him 
except the death-pangs of the hunted: the ears of his hounds are 
twisted to make them cry more musically on the scent; a terrier 
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who has been nearly disembowelled by a badger is sewn up and 
made to hunt the next day, and we are given a description of 
the giving way of that sewing. His hounds are starved to make 
them fierce. His pale Burne Jones wife, who never leaves the 
house because if she so much as crosses the park she is sure to see 
some animal being tortured, has become desperate. The Count, 
who is in his barbarous way fond of her, thinks that he will cheer 
her up with company and invites down her old friend Morel. He 
has a bad heart, and the Count exhausts him with a long day’s 
hunting. At last on an evening of wind and storm, when the 
great bloodhounds that serve as watch-dogs are let loose about 
the castle, things come to a climax. Morel, her lover, unable to 
have a word alone with her, manages to get to Catherine’s room by 
crossing the courtyard and running the gauntlet of the blood- 
hounds. If he were only strong he would beg her to fly with 
him, but he might die at any moment and so leave her stranded. 
But she is being killed by inches, and anything is better than 
her life there, and she tells him that she is ready to risk it and 
gowith him. The joy of her promise brings on a heart attack, 
and, just as he falls in a dead faint on the couch, the knock of 
the husband is heard at the door. Oatherine puts out the light 
and, in the darkened room, tries to invent some tale which will 
prevent his coming in. But he is suspicious, and forces a way 
in, and finds, as he affects to believe, the body of Morel. Catherine, 
at bay, tells a tale of hearing groans in the passage and of having 
brought him in here to rest. This story he affects to believe. 
But what is to be done? Does she not know that a scandal 
will be caused if Morel’s body is found in her room? But he 
has thought of a way out and bids her open the window. By 
this time Catherine is hysterical; the assurance of her lover's 
death has been too much for her. With fumbling fingers she at 
last manages to undo the casement and then the iron bars which 
make her chamber more secure. As she opens the window the 
baying of the bloodhounds outside comes up loud and menacing. 
What is he going to do? Without answering her, he seizes 
Morel and flings him out to the bloodhounds below. But as he 
falls there comes up shriek upon shriek and the sound of the 
hounds worrying. In an agony of horror Catherine turns upon her 
husband and accuses him of knowing all the while that Morel 
was alive. The curtain comes down upon his “ Of course I 
knew.” Nothing could be better than the acting of the three 
principals in this play—Mr. Lauderdale Maitland as the Count, 
Miss Sybil Thorndike as Catherine, and Mr. Russell Thorndike 
as Morel. It is the perfect Grand Guignol play perfectly acted. 
I am beginning to wish, however, that we could see Miss Sybil 
Thorndike in a great réle again. Her Hecuba sticks in the mind, 
and I long to see her as Evadne, as Desdemona, or as Lady 





Macbeth. TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
HayMaRKET.—The Circle .. ‘ “0 ee §8.30—2.50 

[Mr. Somerset Maugham'’s competent, unsatisfactory 
comedy, exceedingly well acted.] 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .» 8.15—2.30 
(The best of revues. LExtraordinary vitality and genuinely 
beautiful costume; quite without literary merit.) 
St. Martin’s.—A Bill of Divorcement 8.30—2.30 
{Much the best play to be seen at the moment. Admir- 
ably well acted and moving in the best sense. A fine 
work of art. 
Everyman, HampsteaD.—Major Barbara 8.15—~2.30 


(The Everyman Company are Shaw experts by now. 





BOOKS. 


————— 
“VICTORIA; OR, THE FORCE OF CHARACTER.”* 

Ir the recorder of her life from the personal side had written in 
her own epoch he might well have called his book in the fashion 
of the times Victoria; or, the Force of Character. *That conveys 
the essential, the dominant feature of the book. It was the 
Queen’s force of character which made her the great and splendid 
figure which she was to her contemporaries and which she will 
remain as long as men read the records of the past. Mr. Lytton 
Strachey puts the whole matter with admirable force, precision, 
and conciseness. “The girl, the wife, the aged woman were 
the same: vitality, conscientiousness, pride, and simplicity were 
hers to the latest hour.” ¥ That is a true verdict, and Victoria’s 
latest biographer deserves high praise for his intimate compre- 
hension of the woman whose life is the subject of his analysis. 








~* Queen “Vieloria. "By Lytton Strachey. London: Chatto and Windus 
[16s. net.) 
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This sympathy of comprehension is indeed conspicuous through- 
out the work. It is the quality which keeps a true balance in 
the book. ; 

Mr. Strachey, as his readers noted in his former book, has 
been apt to give too much play to the sense of irony in mortal 
things. But it is the supreme irony of all that life is not so ironic 
as it seems. Therefore the anatomist of the human heart who 
lets irony run away with him may easily get his portrait out of 
focus, and fill his readers with irritation and dismay instead 
of with the ecstasy of insight and illumination. It would have 
been fatally easy to indulge in a riot of irony over the Queen. 
The circumstances of her time, her intense pride of place, her 
ignorance of life, her want of education, her perpetual and intimate 
association after her succession with her intellectual superiors, 
her rigid limitations of outlook, her indiscriminating sense 
of personal dignity, her belief that she was designed by Providence 
for a great purpose and that her responsibility was to Heaven, 
not to mere men, all tended in the haphazard of life to produce 
those incidents which are the prizes of the ironist at larges To 
these occasional inclinations to situations humorous or even 
grotesque we must add the Queen’s vitality amounting almost to 
wilfulness, her whirlwind impetuosity when her emotions were 
touched, her liability to blunder hotfoot into unqualified devotion 
for, or the fiercest dislike of, persons who in truth demanded 
neither one nor the other. The Queen on one side of her nature 
was like the lady in Pope, for ever in a passion or a prayer—now 
touched to the point of tears by happiness or regret, now setting 
her teeth in a violent determination that she never would, never 
could, and never should do what these wicked people wanted her to 
do. The Queen as a young woman liked to think herself a Whig, 
but in truth no one ever had less of the trimmer about her. By 
luck and a good heart she very seldom took the wrong side, 
but she never could bring herself to see that there were two 
sides, and that only a very little difference often severs them in 
the abstract. She could never have even begun to understand 
what Halifax meant when he said that in this world, at any rate, 
men must be saved by their want of faith. Her power of under- 
standing was low. There were hundreds of things she took on 
trust from Prince Albert which she not only did not but could 
not comprehend. But this, thanks to her eagerness and energy 
and simplicity, did not depress her or devitalize her. Her 
very ignorance and want of mental grasp turned to an armour of 
proof in one so truthful and so honest. # 

If Mr. Strachey had yielded to the temptation to exploit 
the Queen’s blunders he could no doubt have raised a tempest of 
ill-tempered laughter loud or suppressed. He would, however, 
have spoiled his book. He would have produced not a true por- 
trait, but a very untrue caricature. He would have distorted his 
subject by dwelling upon the unessential. He would have failed to 
give that extreme characteristic impression which is as much 
wanted in the picture in words as on the canvas. That Mr. 
Strachey did not yield to a temptation which, with a man of his 
special temperament, must have been potent is a great tribute to 
his intellectual power as well as to his literary discretion. It is 
perhaps a still greater tribute to the Queen. It is clear that the 
noble spirit which he has called up from the arid if heavily 
documented wilderness of the Victorian Age has captivated 
him, as it captivated so many men before him, princes and 
councillors, captains and statesmen, noble and simple, old and 
young. He may have gone to scoff, but he has certainly remained 
often to smile, but always to honour and to understand. 

\ That is a proof in little of the Queen’s essential greatness. 
There is apparent the power of one who was pure in heart, 
The Queen conquered all the terrible list of disabilities 
imposed on her by her sex, her youth, her place in the 
world, her defects of personality because of her absolute truthful- 
ness and sincerity. If there were a word of art to express the 
exact opposite to a sophist the Queen was born to illustrate that 
word. She had not a touch of sophistry in her nature. She 
rever paltered with her conscience. She never knowingly did a 
little wrong in order to accomplish a great and good end. She 
never explained things away to herself or to others. She was 
never forced either by men or circumstances to dilute the truth. 
She was often mistaken and sometimes through ignorance did 
cruel and unjust things, but never without being fully convinced 
she was doing right. - 

It is easy to laugh at her girlish determination to be good, but 
in reality that orientation of her mind was quite as important 
an event as the winning of.a great battle or the enactment of 
a great law. Fortunately, it was in her power to keep her 
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promise. She could not have kept a vow to be wise or prud 
but she could and did keep a vow to be of a i — 

: : " ‘ pure intent. Instince. 
tively she realized that just as a lie is a handle that fits every 
tool of evil, so truth is a bar to every door that opens on the road 
to Hell. If a man is never a defaulter in the court of truth, he 
will never cease to be child of the light. 

And the Queen had her reward, In spite of her tempestuous. 
ness of will, her liability to prejudices, unintelligent as they 
were violent, her mischievous obstinacy, her instinctive pride. 
her jealousy of power,. her belief that her way was the right 
way and that she knew best; in spite, too, of a ruthlessness 
occasionally verging on oppression, she made almost no enemies, 
There were very few people who could complain that she had 
been unjust or unkind. There were none who could say that 
she had betrayed them, or used them and then thrown them 
aside, who could complain of ingratitude, or of levity, or of 
cynicism, or even of forgetfulness. But think what that 
means. Of how many sovereigns or statesmen or great men 
or great women could that be said? Of almost none. Here 
Victoria stands alone in glorious isolation. 

We have praised Mr. Strachey for his skill in not forcing 
the ironic note, but it must not be inferred that he has never 
used it. To have done that would have falsified the picture 
as much as to “ guy” the Queen, because she took so regal a 
view of herself. When it is appropriate to do so, he makes full use 
of the humorous side of the situation. But if there is enjoyment 
in his descriptions of some absurd collision when the Queen, 
like gallant Mrs. Partington, tried to stem the Atlantic, or 
let Mr. Disraeli treat her as a Faery, or enthused over tho 
commonplace, or kicked with ungrammatical vigour against 
the pricks of progress, there is always also kindliness, sympathy, 
and understanding in his irony. There is no touch of contempt 
or mockery, but a real delight in the mental gallantry of 
the Queen. She was brave by nature, not by will or ambition. 
She knew no doubts, she knew no fears. And so her apparently 
impossible biographer leaves her with a heartfelt salute, and 
with perhaps the most magnificent compliment ever paid 
by an absolutely independent and unhampered man of letters 
to a sovereign. 

While the Queen gets a great tribute the public get a great 
piece of interpretation at a time when it was much needed in 
the interests of historic truth. We were fast approaching the 
period when nations forget or ignore or belittle the great figures 
of a former day. Victoria was not only becoming a vague 
memory, but a dull lay figure—the symbol of consequential 
dullness and respectability. The alchemy of style, insight 
into human action, a clear sympathy and a vivid comprehension 
have changed all that. The most accomplished of our younger 
men of letters has given the nation back our great Queen of 
happy memory, for so we must take leave to call her. 

Our readers have got to read Mr. Lytton Strachey’s book 
for themselves. It would be doing them very ill-service to 
give them by a specially elaborate review the impression that 
they had got the cream of the book. No précis however 
laborious, no quotations however long, could do that with a 
book so concise and so full of the vitamines of literature. 

The only quotations we shall give are meant not as tit-bits, 
but as illustrations of the excellence and appropriateness of 
Mr. Strachey’s style. The first shall be the witty and yet kind 
and delicate sketch of Lord Melbourne :— 

‘‘ Whatever else he might be, one thing was certain: Lord 
Melbourne was always human, supremely human—too human, 
perhaps. And now, with old age upon him, his life took a 
sudden, new, extraordinary turn. He became, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the intimate adviser and the daily companion of a 
young girl who had stepped all at once from a nursery to a 
throne. His relations with women had been, like everything 
else about him, ambiguous. Nobody had ever been able quite 
to gauge the shifting, emotional complexities of his married 
life; Lady Caroline vanished ; but his peculiar susceptibilities 
remained. Female society of some kind or other was necessary 
to him, and he did not stint himself; a great part of every 
day was invariably spent in it. The feminine element in him 
made it easy, made it natural and inevitable for him to be 
the friend of a great many women ; but the masculine element 
in him was strong as well. In such circumstances it is also easy, 
it is even natural, perhaps it is even inevitable, to be something 
more than a friend. There were rumours and combustions. 
Lord Melbourne was twice a co-respondent in a divorce action ; 
but on each occasion he won his suit. The lovely Lady Brandon, 
the unhappy and brilliant Mrs. Norton. . . the law exonerated 
them both. Beyond that hung an impenetrable veil. But at 
any rate it was clear that, with such a record, the Prime 
Minister's position in Buckingham Palace must be a highly 
delicate one. However, he was used to delicacies, and he met 
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the situation with consummate success. His behaviour was | of genius. He is well worth interpreting. In spite of his 


from the first moment impeccable. His manner towards the 
young Queen mingled, with perfect facility, the watchfulness 
and the t of a statesman and a courtier with the tender 
golicitude of a parent. He was at once reverential and affection- 
ate, at once the servant and the guide. At the same time the 
habits of his life underwent a surprising c His comfort- 
able, unpunctual days became subject to the unaltering routine 
of a pal ; no longer did he sprawl on sofas; not a single 
‘damn’ esca his lips. The man of the world who had been 
the friend of Byron and the Regent, the talker whose paradoxes 
had held Holland House enthralled, the cynic whose ribaldries 
had enlivened so many deep potations, the lover whose soft words 
had captivated such beauty and such passion and such wit, 
might now be seen, evening after evening, talking with infinite 
politeness to @ schoolgirl, bolt upright, amid the silence and 
the rigidity of Court etiquette.” 


The next is the account of the Queen’s character in her old age :-— 

‘Such qualities were obvious and important; but, in the 
impact of a personality, it is something deeper, something 
fundamental and common to all its qualities, that really tells. 
In Victoria, it is easy to discern the nature of this underlying 
element: it was a peculiar sincerity. Her truthfulness, her 
single-mindedness, the vividness of her emotions and _ her 
unrestrained expression of them, were the varied forms which 
this central characteristic asstiimed. It was her sincerity 
which gave her at once her impressiveness, her charm, and her 
absurdity. She moved through life with the imposing certitude 
of one to whom concealment was impossible—cither towards 
her surroundings or towards herself. here she was, all of her 
—the Queen of England, complete and obvious; the world 
might take her or leave her; she had nothing more to show, 
or to explain, or to modify; and, with her peerless carriage, 
she swept along her path. And not only was concealment out 
of the question; reticence, reserve, even dignity itself, as it 
sometimes seemed, might be very well dispensed with. As 
Lady Lyttelton said: * There is a transparency in her truth 
that is very striking—not a shade of exaggeration in describing 
feelings or facts ; like very few other people I ever knew. Many 
may be as true, but I think it goes often along with some reserve. 
She talks all out; just as it is, no more and no less.’ She 
telked all out; and she wrote all out, too. Her letters, in the 
surprising jet of their expression, remind one of a turned-on 
tap. What is within pours forth in an immediate, spontaneous 
rush. Her utterly unliterary style has at least the merit of 
being a vehicle exactly suited to her thoughts and feelings ; 
and even the platitude of her phraseology carries with it a 
curiously personal flavour. Undoubtedly it was through her 
writings that she touched the heart of the public. Not only 
in her ‘ Highland Journals,’ where the mild chronicle of her 
private proceedings was laid bare without a trace either of 
affectation or of embarrassment, but also in those remarkable 
messages to the nation which, from time to time, she published 
in the newspapers, her people found her very close to them 
indeed. They felt instinctively Victoria’s irresistible sincerity, 
and they responded. And in truth it was an endearing trait.’’ 
The third quotation is Mr. Strachey’s description of the Queen 
immediately after her marriage :— 

“the past—the past of only three years since—when she 
looked back upon it, seemed a thing so remote and alien that 
the could caniaia it to herself in no other way than as some 
kind of delusion—ean unfortunate mistake. Turning over an 
old volume of her diary, she came upon this sentence—‘ As for 
“the confidence of the Crown,’ God knows! No Minister, no 
friend EVER possessed it so entirely as this truly excellent Lord 
Melbourne possesses mine!’ A pang shot through her—she 
seized @ pen, and wrote upon the margin—‘ Reading this again, 
I cannot forbear remarking what an artificial sort of happiness 
mine was then, and what a blessing it is I have now in my beloved 
Husband real and solid happiness, which no Politics, no worldly 
reverses can change; it could not have lasted long as it was 
then, for after all, kind and excellent as Lord M. is, and kind 
as he was to me, it was but in Society that I had amusement, 
end I was only living on thet superficial resource, which I 
then fancied was happiness! Thank God! for me and others, 
this is changed, om I know what REAL happiness is—V.R.’ 
How did she know ? What is the distinction between happiness 
that is real and happiness that is felt? So a phiteccphee— 
Lord M. himself perhaps—might have inquired. But she was 
no philosopher, and Lord M. was a phantom, and Albert was 
beside her, and that was enough.” 


Mr. Strachey’s style is poignant without being aggressive, 
simple without triviality or a feigned innocence, captivating 
without being luxuriant or over-done. It is, in fact, like the 
talk and the dress and the gestures of a well-bred woman of 
the world, who would far rather die at the stake than seem 
“showy.” But Mr. Strachey has more than the power of 
style. He can select. He has refused to write a history of 
the Queen’s reign. His is a personal not a political portrait. 
That is a necessity in the lives of kings and queens. Having 
acquired the art, Mr. Strachey should be requisitioned by a 
kind but imperious public to write the lives of our sovereigns. 
No one really knows what Queen Elizabeth was like. He could 
give us the truth. Charles II., as we know from Halifax’s 
inimitable study, would reward any sincere biographer. So 
would Cromwell. George III. cries aloud for a biographer 





stupidities and obstinacies, he had in him something that needs 
to be made clear. Let us hope that Mr. Strachey will consider 
our appeal, 





THE LANDS OF SILENCE.* 

Tue late Sir Clements Markham, who devoted his long life to the 
cause of geographical research, was the very man to write a 
history of Polar exploration. He had taken part in one of the 
Franklin search expeditions in 1850, he had known many of 
the leading explorers of the Victorian age, and, as President of 
the Royal Geographical Society, he had helped to organize 
many an expedition to the Arctic or the Antarctic. It is natural, 
then, that the substantial volume which he left almost complete 
at his death in 1916 and which Dr. Guillemard has now revised 
for publication should prove to be a most instructive and enter- 
taining work. We could have wished for a few more maps to 
elucidate the text, especially for the North-West Passage and 
for the Antarctic, but the narrative is well planned and most 
comprehensive without being tedious. The author's personal 
estimates of many more or less eminent explorers are of special 
value, for the human element is all important in the Lands of 
Silence round the Poles, 

It would be hard to say when the Arctic first excited the 
curiosity of Europe. Pytheas, the Greek astronomer of Massilia 
(Marseilles) in the days of Alexander, sailed to the Orkneys and 
brought back reports of “ Thule,” near the frozen ocean, where 
in the summer there was no night. “ Ultima Thule” was 
proverbial at Rome, but no Roman, so far as we know, went to 
look for it. The first Arctic navigators were the Norsemen. 
Ohthere, the bold sea-captain, told Alfred the Great how he 
rounded the North Cape and entered the White Sea. In the 
ninth century Gardar Svafarson had discovered Iceland, and his 
fellow- vikings colonized it. Late in the tenth century Eric the 
Red left Iceland and founded a colony in Greenland, which did 
not die out till after the Black Death of 1349-50. The first 
Englishman reported to have sailed to the Arctic Circle was 
Nicholas of Lynn in 1360. Darkness then fell upon the far 
north until in the Tudor period English merchants began to 
dream of a North-East or North-West Passage by which, without 
passing through the Spanish sphere, they could reach Cathay 
and the Spice Islands. Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553 was the 
first of the many English seamen who sought that fabled short 
cut to the riches of the Far East. Willoughby tried the North- 
East Passage and fell a victim to the rigours of a Lapland winter ; 
but his subordinate, Chancellor, reached what is now Archangel 
and opened up a new and profitable trade with Muscovy. 
Frobisher, in a barque of twenty-five tons, sought the North- 
West Passage in 1576 and reached Greenland. Unluckily, he 
brought back some black stone which the credulous believed to 
be gold ore ; a Cathay Company was formed to work the supposed 
mines, and Frobisher was sent to get shiploads of the worthless 
mica, with the result that Arctic exploration was somewhat 
discredited. John Davis, with the help of Raleigh, sailed thrice 
to Greenland in 1585-7 and penetrated through Davis Straits. 
Sir Thomas Smith and his friends in 1610 equipped Henry 
Hudson’s last expedition, in which he discovered Hudson’s Bay 
and was cast adrift there by his mutinous crew. Smith, too, 
through a company of “‘ Discoverers of the North-West Passage,” 
financed Baffin’s great voyage of 1615-16, in which he explored 
Baffin’s Bay and reached latitude 78° North in Sir Thomas 
Smith’s Sound. These fearless explorers did not find the route 
to China, but they rev aled the natural riches of the Arctic and 
pointed the way for the great whaling fleets of Western Europe. 

Arctic exploration in the wider sense was discontinued after 
Baffin’s day and was not resumed in full vigour till the early 
nineteenth century. In the meantime the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s agents explored part of Northern Canada, Captain Cook 
sailed through Bering Strait, and Russian travellers traced the 
Northern coast of Siberia. Phipps’s naval expedition of 1773 
beyond Spitsbergen is remembered not so much because it 
reached 80° North latitude as because Nelson was a midship- 
man in H.M.S. ‘ Carcass,’ one of the two bomb vessels employed. 
Acts of Parliament, of 1745, 1776, and 1818, offered rewards to 
mariners reaching high latitudes beyond 83° N., and as much as 
£20,000 to the man who made the North-West Passage. After 
Waterloo, the Admiralty took up the question in earnest. 
Ross in 1818 was followed by Sir Edward Parry, Franklin, 


* The Lands of Silence: History of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. By Sir 
Clements R. Markham. With a Preface by Dr. F, H. H. Guillemard. Ca- 
bridge: at the University Press. [45s. net.) 
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Scoresby, and others, whose attention was directed mainly to 
the Arctic north of Canada. Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
of 1845 excited greater interest than any earlier voyage, because 
the whole party perished and many efforts were made to find 
their remains. The author says bluntly that Franklin at sixty 
was too old to command such as expedition, and that if the 
‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror,’ in the summer of 1846, had gone south 
instead of north of King William Land, they would have made 
the North-West Passage safely and reached Bering Strait. Sir 
Clernents Markham wrote well about the Franklin search 
expeditions in which as a youth he was actively concerned. He 
thought that the Admiralty might have sent relief by land 
through Northern Canada and saved some at least of Franklin’s 
men, who perished because their tinned food went bad. The 
search continued year by year revealed the cause of the disaster 
and also completed the exploration of the archipelago north of 
Hudson’s Bay. After that time the main object of Polar 
explorers was to reach the North Pole. Their work in high 
latitudes gradually reduced the unknown area of Arctic land. 
Whether the late Admiral Peary actually attained the imaginary 
spot, 90° North latitude, on the frozen sea surrounding the 
Pole, was to Sir Clements Markham a debatable question. 
Explorers, he thought, might be better employed. The Beaufort 
Sea, north of North-Western Canada, remains to be traversed, 
but the main problems of the Arctic have been determined. 

The history of Antarctic discovery is treated more briefly 
in this book. It begins with Captain Cook, who sailed right 
round the fringe of the Antarctic in 1771-74. James Weddell, 
a half-pay naval officer in charge of a sealing vessel, made his 
famous voyage in 1823, when he found the Weddell Sea free 
from ice for the first and last time in Antarctic history and 
reached 74° South latitude. Many later explorers down to 
Sir Ernest Shackleton in 1914-15 have had reason to envy 
Weddell his astonishing good fortune in that wild part of the 
Antarctic. Sir James Ross with the ‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ 
in 1840-42 first sighted the South Polar continent, in what is 
now called the Ross quadrant, due south of Australia. Half a 
century elapsed before any attempt was made to continue 
Ross’s work. But between 1896-8—when the ‘ Belgica’ 
expedition went to Graham Land and the Sir George Newnes 
expedition went to Victoria Land—and the outbreak of the war, 
the mysterious Antarctic became almost familiar through the 
efforts of successive explorers, culminating in the attainment of 
the South Pole by Captain Amundsen in December, 1911, and 
by the late Captain Scott a month later. The author does 
justice to both these remarkable men, and points out the im- 
portance of Scott’s geographical discoveries, apart from his 
Polar journey. When the world settles down again after the 
war, Antarctic research will have to be resumed, for there is 
much to be found out about that terrible region, beside which the 
Arctic seems almost a temperate clime. Sir Clements Markham’s 
sketch of a fascinating subject may be read with interest and 
profit. 





BISMARCK’S LAST MEMOIRS.* 

Wuewn Bismarck’s memoirs were published after his death in 
1898, the concluding chapters on his relations with the Emperor 
William Il. were withheld. It was to be expected that, after 
the Emperor's abdication in November, 1918, these suppressed 
chapters would at once be published in Germany where public 
interest in Bismarck is as great as ever. But although there is 
supposed to have been a “ revolution” in Germany, the ex- 
Emperor, in his Dutch retreat, has retained influence enough 
to prevent Bismarck’s narrative from appearing in the original. 
Subservient judges who presumably expect a restoration of the 
monarchy have held that letters written by the ex-Emperor 
to the old Chancellor cannot be published without the ex- 
Emperor’s consent, although they are of an official or semi- 
official character. Thus it has come about that the last part 
of Bismarck’s memoirs is issued first’ in this English version, 
made by Mr. Miall, who has evidently had a difficult task in 
translating a somewhat diffuse and carelessly written book. 

Bismarck’s plain speaking may well have offended the ex- 
Emperor, whose chief characteristic is vanity. In a note. 
worthy chapter Bismarck compared his young sovereign with each 
of the Hohenzollern kings, noting, for instance, that he resembled 
Frederick William I. in his liking for tall men, and that he was 
like Frederick William IV., the feeble Prussian King of 1848, 





© New Chapters of Bismarck’s Autobiography. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
Hodder and Stoughton. pet.) 
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who loved to make speeches and who “had no doubt of his 
specially privileged position in respect of the Deity.” William II 
tried to imitate Frederick the Great in his “custom of inter. 
fering in the departments of his ministers and his magistracy 
and in the circumstances of his subjects’ lives,” and in such 
details as the practice of annotating official documents. Bis. 
marck drily observes that the Emperor’s marginal notes caused 
inconvenience because the documents had to be kept secret, 
so that he was prevailed upon to write his notes on paper pasted 
to the edge of the documents, which could be detached. Unlike 
Bismarck’s old master William L, the young Emperor wanted 
“a one-sided affection.” He exacted devotion, but did not 
bestow his confidence in return. He “endeavours,” wrote 
Bismarck soon after 1890, “by making concessions to his 
enemies, to make the support of his friends unnecessary.” 


““The complete satisfaction of the confederates which the 
Prussian monarchy and the Protestant Empire might find in 
the Centre and the Society of Jesus will prove to be just as 
unattainable as that of the Socialists, and in the event of danger 
and difticulty we shall see results not unlike those which followed 
the downfall of the Teutonic Order in Prussia, in connection 
with the mercenary soldiers, whom the Order was unable to 
pay. ‘The Kaiser’s inclination to employ anti-monarchical and 
even anti-Prussian elements, such as the Poles, in the service 
of the Crown, gave His Majesty a temporary means of bringing 
pressure to bear upon parties and factions which in principle 
were loyal to the anti-monarchical tradition. The threat that 
if he were not unconditionally obeyed he would turn yet further 
to the Left; that he might place the Socialists, the Crypto- 
Republicans of the Freethinkers’ Party, and the Ultramontane 
forces at the helm: in a word, the Acheronta movebo which 
was the distinctive trait of this running after irreconcilable 


opponents, intimidated the established supporters of the 
monarchy. They feared that ‘ things might become even 


worse,’ and the Kaiser is to-day, as far as they are concerned, 
in the position of a ship’s captain whose navigation arouses 
the apprehensions of the crew, and who sits smoking a cigar 
over the powder-barrel.” 


Bismarck thought that the Emperor was far too much under 
the influence of the military chiefs, especially Count Waldersee. 
He gives, with ironic comments, a letter of May 10th, 1888— 
written while the Emperor Frederick was dying—in which the 
Crown Prince sct out the military reasons for declaring war on 
France and Russia at a time when the conditions seemed favour- 
able to Germany. The Prince professed that he was merely 
describing the situation from the standpoint of the General 
Staff, but his letter, composed in time of peace, throws a sinister 
light upon his mental attitude and makes it still easier to believe 
that he pianned the war of 1914. Already he was convinced 
by his friends on the Staff that Germany must make her main 
effort not against Russia but in the West against “‘ our born and 
hereditary enemy,” France. As the Triple Alliance did not 
promise to have a long life, “ the war in whose defensive opera- 
tions they [Austria and Italy] will be called upon to co-operate 
had better be fought earlier than later.” Such were William L1.’s 
views even before he ascended the throne. He was “in his 
earliest youth prejudiced against England and all things English,” 
and sought to gain the favour of the T’sar Alexander IIL, as 
well as of his son Nicholas II., by expressing his hatred of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, he hated and feared Russia, 
and constantly complained that Bismarck was too friendly 
to Russia. Soon after his accession, the Emperor gave a direct 
order to the Foreign Office to inspire a Press campaign against 
a new Russian loan which was being floated in Berlin. Bismarck 
somewhat inconsistently compained that the Emperor, despite 
his Anglophobia, paid too high a price for our goodwill, by 
accepting Heligoland in return for Zanzibar in 1890. He ignored 
the fact that Germany had no rights whatever over Zanzibar. 
As regards British relations, he wrote :— 

‘* Reference has been made to the fact that I, while | was 
in office, had set a high value on these relations. This is 
undoubtedly correct, but I had never believed in the possibility 
of a lasting guarantee of the same, and I should never have 
aimed at the sacrifice of a German possession in order to gain 
a good-will whose duration would have had no prospect of 
surviving an English Ministry. The policy of every Great 
Power will always be subject to modification by changing 
events and interests, but in addition to this the English nation 
is subject to the change which has to be made, every five or 
ten years on an average, in the personal constitution of the 
House of Commons and the Ministry. The task that lay before 
me was to help to strengthen the well-disposed Salisbury 
Ministry, as far as that was possible, by demonstrations of 
sympathy. But as for seeking to purchase the good-will or 
the continuance of an English Ministry with lasting sacrifices, 
the English Cabinets are too short-lived and too little dependent 
upon their relations with Germany ; its relations with France 
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ia, and even with Italy and Turkey, are as a rule of 
ont sar ionportance to an English Ministry.” F 
Bismarck made such criticisms public at the time through his 
favourite Hambur: organ. They are of less value than his 
shrewd remark that “ the task of politics lies in forming as correct 
an anticipation as possible of what other people will do under 
given circumstances.” 

Bismarck’s detailed account of his dismissal reflects little 
credit on him and less on the Emperor. The old man must have 
seen, even before the Emperor’s accession, that he could not 
work with the young man, who was ignorant, self-confident, and 
influenced by a clique of generals, Lutheran ministers, and 
ambitious politicians. The Crown Prince had drafted a letter 
which was to be handed, on his coming to the throne, to each 
of the German princes; the Chancellor told him to burn it. 
They had differences, too, about the notorious court chaplain 
Sticker, whom Bismarck detested but whom the Crown Princ> 
and his wife were inclined to admire. In May, 1889, the young 
Emperor intervened in a miners’ strike, taking the side of the 
men for the reason that the army would be helpless without coal 
if Russia were suddenly to declare war. In the following winter 
the Emperor insisted, against Bismarck’s advice, on promising 
new factory legislation and summoning an international labour 
conference in the hope of lessening the Socialist gains at the 
coming general election. The old Chancellor deluded himself 
with the belief that he might still remain in office to conduct 
Germany’s foreign policy. Then he offered on February 9th, 
1890, to resign from the Prussian Ministry on February 20th, 
and recommended Caprivi as his successor. But a day or two 
later he took advantage of the necessity of proposing increased 
Army Estimates to suggest that he had better retain the Prussian 
Premiership for three months more. He must have seen that 
the Emperor was tired of him, and that the sycophants who 
flouris: in Prussian courts were doing all they could to hasten 
his fall. In the middle of March, 1890, the Emperor complained 
of Bismarck’s reception of Windthorst, the Roman Catholic 
leader, and of Bismarck’s insistence on a Cabinet order of 1852 
forbidding subordinate Ministers to communicate new projects 
to the Emperor without the Prime Minister’s knowledge. Bis- 
marck’s refusal to annul this order was made the pretext for 
his enforced resignation «n March 18th, 1890; the order, as 
he remarks, was not annulled by his successor because it was 
necessary to the proper working of the Prussian Cabinet. The 
usual Prussian brutality was shown to the old Chancellor. 
Caprivi, without consulting him, took possession of part of the 
Chancellor’s official residence before the Emperor had accepted 
Bismarck’s resignation. The old man was still more deeply 
offended when, a few months later, Caprivi cut down the fine 
old trees in the Chancellor’s garden. “This extermination of 
trees,” he noted, “is not a German but a Slavish trait.” Bis- 
marck fell without dignity, but the Emperor showed an utter 
want of tact, to say nothing of gratitude, in dealing with him. 
We have no liking for Bismarck’s methods, yet it is now apparent 
that in departing from Bismarck’s shrewd and cautious policy 
the German Emperor brought ruin upon his country. As he 
was at his succession, so he remained to the end—a vain, arrogant, 
and deceitful man, who was unfit for the task of ruling a great 
modern State. Bismarck’s revelations contain the premonition 
of disaster. 





UBIQUE.* 

Tus stately and fascinating volume is modestly described on 
its title-page as ‘“‘ a regimental record written and illustrated for 
the most part by artillerymen while serving in the line during the 
Great War.’ It has been skilfully compiled by Mrs. Ambrose 
Dudley—with whom the idea of such a record originated—and 
Major-General Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, with advice on editorial 
matters from Sir Owen Seaman and the generous co-operation 
of the publishers. ‘‘ No claims to literary merit are put forward, 
nor does the work profess to be anything in the nature of a 
military history.” But the admirably simple and direct writing 
of the gunners from whose letters and diaries the greater part 
of the book is compiled has the highest of all literary merits— 
the merit of presenting remarkable scenes and actions so that the 
reader seems himself to be taking part in them, to be present once 
more where 


“The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sighs.” 


And, as regards the most difficult and attractive side of military 
* The Royal Artillery War Commemoration Book. Published on Behalf of the 
R.A. War Commemoration Fuad by G. Bell and Sons. [£4 4s, net.) 








history, scarcely even the battle-pictures of Caesar or Napier 
are more vivid and unforgettable than some of these extracts 
from letters and diaries, written by the light of a flickering candle 
in a fetid dug-ont. Here, for instance, is the beginning of the 
late Master of Belhaven’s account of the battle of Messines :— 

_‘“ At exactly 3.10 8.m. the battle of Messines began. The 
timing of all batteries in the area was wonderful, and to a second 
every gun roared in one awful salvo. At the same moment, the 
two greatest mines in ip f were blown up—Hill 60 and one 
immediately to the south of it. I had cleared every one out 
of the dug-outs and was watching for it. Never could I have 
imagined such a sight. First, there was a double shock that 
shook the earth here fiftee: hundred yards away like some 
prodigious earthquake. I was nearly flung off my feet. Then 
an immense wall of tire that seemed to go half-way to heaven. 
The whole country was lit with a red light resembling that in a 
photographer’s dark room, and the battle began. The noise 
surpasses even the Somme; it is terrific, magnificent, over- 
whelming. It makes one almost drunk with exhilaration, and 
one simply does not care about the fact that we are under the 
concentrated fire of all the Hun batteries. Their shells are 
bursting around now, as I write, at 3.40 a.m., but it makes one 
laugh to think of their feeble efforts compared to the ausgezeich- 
nete Ausstellung that we are bape It is now beginning to 

et light, but the whole world is wrapped in a grey haze of acrid 
umes and dust.” 

Here, again, is a specimen of Lieut. A. S. G. Butler’s work— 
a description of a young battery commander’s share in a minor 
operation :— 

“* About six the telephone rang and interrupted ‘A Perfect 
Day’ in the middle of its fourth encore. A serious voice at 
Brigade sent me a single word of warning which meant a lot. 
If the wind kept up as it was we would attack the enemy with 
gas in half an hour. The battery would bombard them simul- 
taneously. ‘Quite sure you know what to do?’ it asked. 
‘ Perfectly,’ I answered rather coldly, and took the official time 
to the fraction of a second. Twenty minutes later everything 
was ready. Fuses were set on several hundred shells, other 
hundreds of the newest high explosives were neatly piled ready 
for instant loading. The detachments were in the -pite, 
sitting and waiting silently, except for a word or two from the 
sergeants. The guns were concentrated on a small strip of the 
enemy’s trenches where the gas would hit them, ready loaded, 
and the sight bubbles levelled. The section-commanders knew 
their orders by heart. One word from me and the Germans 
would die. The wind was still blowing faintly from west to east, 
and the damp mist still hung over the innocent fields in front of 
us. There was very little sound anywhere, except the faint 
rumble of some distant traffic behind rh ypimoe~ 4 the rations 
and the mail. I wondered if my hair-wash would arrive... . 
Two and a-half more minutes yet. I stood by the telephone 
dug-out. Not a word from the Brigade. It can’t be cancelled. 
. . » Then the dull blackness of the night in the east was suddenly 
broken by the upward stream of rockets in coloured groups— 
lines of fire, blue and red and gold, rising silently beyond the 
ridge, to flicker and fall and rise again in wild confusion. They 
are the German SOS. The gas is on them. Now we'll smasl) 
them—and I give the word. The men leap to it. The guns 
go off in a salvo, and as they fire, other batteries round us join 
in the uproar, rending the sky and the earth and the night all 
at once. More than a hundred rounds a minute are blasting that 
cursed plot. Think of them running now—those who yet live— 
diving and dodging for shelter, blundering in their masks into 
dug-outs, choking, sobbing, shouting, bleeding, cursing and 
dying. ... We lengthen our ranges and search and sweep 
their surroundings. None must escape the guns... It was 
very soon over. The enemy retaliation was weak; 60, after 
tidying up and mounting the guard for the night, we went in to 
dinner. lonaged it after my ride to the wagon-line, and the new 
port was quite good. Then the letters were brought in, including 
my yesterday’s paper. We looked at the news for a bit, and 
discussed the murder ease that is making rather a stir in London 
at present. We thought on the whole it was rather a brutal 
one.” 

We do not give these extracts, poignant and picturesque as 
they are, as anything more than fair samples of the kind of 
writing with which this handsome quarto is packed. It amply 
fulfils the ambition of the editors, “that the volume shall 
present, in a more or less consecutive narrative, the ‘ human’ 
side of the war by means of typical incidents and happenings 
in the smaller formations of the Regiment—those which bore the 
heat and burden of the day—and that it shall exemplify the 
reality of the Regimental motto, Ubique.” The narrative 
covers the whole of the war in time and space—from the retreat 
from Mons to the victorious march into Germany, from France 
to East Africa. It is interspersed with many vigorous poems by 
some of the young soldier-poets whom the war brought to 
utterance, and illustrated with a large number of attractive 
drawings, many of which are excellently reproduced in colour, 
like Mr. Septimus Power's spirited “ Artillery Advancing before 
Harbonniéres,” and Lieut. E. H. Sheppard’s pathetic “ Zille- 
beke.” The perusal of this beautiful and deeply interesting book 
leaves us, as Lord Haig writes in his foreword, “ with a profound 
sense of the extraordinary success with which all ranks of the 
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Artillery—whether Regular, Territorial, or New Army—rose to 
the demands made upon them, and of the unfailing gallantry 
they displayed in so doing.” Even if infantry be still the queen 
of battles, her reign would be short without the guns for her 
outriders and tiring-maidens. “‘ With less constant and loyal 
co-operation on the part of both field, heavy and siege batteries,” 
as the Commander-in-Chief wrote in his Order of the Day dated 
May 9th, 1918, “the great bravery and determination of the 
infantry could scarcely have availed to hold up the enemy’s 
advance.” The shells must ever breach the way in attack and 
safely veil the stubborn retreat. This book is a worthy record 
of the skill and courage with which the Royal Regiment still 
presses, as of old, quo fas et gloria ducunt. 





MILTON’S PROSODY.* 
Mitton’s prosody is a fascinating subject, and Mr. Robert 
Bridges is an expert in the measuring of verses. It does not, 
however, follow from these premises that it is easy to make a 
readable or even intelligible review of his book. The subject 
is far too technical for short treatment. All we can do is to 
put up a signpost to the issue of the revised final edition of his 
studies and to remark upon the very charming nature of the 
production. Paper so good and print so clear and dignified are 
a joy in these days of “ grey paper and blunt type,” and we 
make our most respectful salute to the Oxford University Press 
for giving us so great a pleasure. But though we cannot sum- 
marize Mr. Bridges’ theories or break a lance with him as to 
Milton’s blank verse, or, again, discuss in detail his well-known 
views as to accentual verse, we feel we must say a word as 
to the delightful preface to his book. It is full of literary charm, 
and has a touch of humour in the account of how Cicero kept 
a store of ready-made prefaces from which he selected “ the 
accomplished little lucubration that appeared most suitable,” 
the one that would do best. Mr. Bridges has to confess that he 
had no prefaces ready on hand, and then he realized what a 
thousand pities it was that a book cannot write its own preface. 


“One imagines the growing book as its organisation develops 
and gradually gathers into unifying existence, bursting at com- 
pletion into personal self-consciousness, opening like the flower 
of a child’s mind to the miracle of its being ; then I fancied how 
it would come slowly to muse on its creation, to feel the dis- 
comforts inseparable from mortal existence, till it arose in 
the rebellion of artistic dissatisfaction to be critical of its creator. 
Few indeed are the books which, like the children of the wise 
woman, would rise up and bless their parent : they would talk 
rather like those who, with preposterous intelligence, grumble 
at their fate, complaining that their brains are too dependent 
on their stomachs,or that their knee-joints are clumsily fashioned, 
and their toes unsightly and useless ; they might even emulate 
the bold profanity of the German Helmholz, who asserted that, 
if the creature hed only been the Creator, He would have 
supplied mankind with a better eye. 

hen I took sorrowful compassion on my deaf and dumb child, 
a poor little grammar, not born to be clothed in gorgeous raiment 
of morocco or enamelled leather, to lie golden-edged on drawing- 
room tables or by the king’s bedside; yet surely with some 
honest faculty of delicate feeling and, alas! all the inconveni- 
ences of an embryonic and embarrassed inheritance, pains like 
to those which we ourselves—whether from bestial ancestry 
or @ fall from Paradise—know too well, our 

Dropsies and asthmas and joint-racking rheums, 

with all other ills that flesh is heir to: and with these pitiable 
poy er oem of body it would bewail its ignorance, the frailties 
and baulking limitations of its reasoning powers, and be deeply 
troubled at soul by unintelligible glimpses of spiritual beauty, 
those adumbrations of glory, those interrupted strains and 
broken echoes of poetry, those flashes of Miltonic music that are 
embedded in it without consequence or correlation. 

“I wish, indeed, that it could relieve itself by utterance of 
vituperation against me, its maker. I should rejoice, not only 
because my sense of justice and sport would welcome it—nor 
would I resent unpleasant truths,—but becauso such a prelude 
would be attractive and useful to my readers, and supply that 
first utility of a preface, which is to spare critics the labour of 
examining the book. This cannot be. One service, however, 
I can render better than the book itself could have done it; I 
can tell the story of its creation: but as that is not fit for a 
preface, I shall put it among the notes at the end.” 


That is a delightful piece of prose and deserves to stand 
among the best prefaces, introductions, and epistolary deduc- 
tions of our day. To the present writer it has a special appeal. 
He has always held that books not only have their fates but 
often have their characteristics apart from their authors. 
Those who write badly are not always the authors of bad books. 
On the other hand, those who usually write good books may 
cecasionally disgrace themselves in print. Pope said that he 
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who does a kindness is not always kind, and this may be well 
applied to writers. Though an author may do us a kindness in 
one book, he by no means proves himself to be always kind to 
the reader. Pope’s explanation in the matter of occasional 
human kindness is :— 

“Perchance prosperity becalmed his breast, 

Or else the wind had shifted from the east.” 
Perchance books born in an east wind are irritable and “ curst,” 
while serene skies and halcyon waters, with grass brocaded 
with daisies, banks with primroses, and shady places with 
violets give us the books that free the heart from paining. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF CHILDREN.* 

THE arguments in favour of the use of intelligence tests by 
employers and school teachers are sufficiently well known to need 
but the shortest restatement. At the moment, in the case of 
employment, hands at a factory are “tried out” at a number 
of processes until a job is found they can perform satisfactorily, 
Tn each of these unsuccessful tries the time of the foreman, and 
possibly that of other hands, is wasted, and the novice often 
acquires what is probably an unmerited sense of incompetence, 
In the case of the grading of school children, it has been calcu. 
lated in America that a considerable percentage of the cost of 
State education goes in the re-education of retarded scholars, 
These are scholars who do not make the normal progress up the 
standards, but who perhaps have the same term’s work repeated 
to them three or four times over. Educationists have also 
begun to view with a certain amount of dissatisfaction the 
position of the unusually able child who often acquires habits 
of idleness through being set what to him are tiresomely easy 
lessons, not worthy of his bow and spear. Often the only way 
of recovery from this sort of stagnation is by taking some 
difficult examination. The “superior” child is, as a rule, the 
very child who should not be submitted to the strain of 
examinations, especially trials for a scholarship when a great 
deal may depend on success. 

The compilers of intelligence tests aim at doing away with 
some of these evils. Though we may not be ready to recognize 
intelligence tests as infallible criterions of ability to get on in 
the world, still there is no doubt that these investigators are 
working along very promising lines when they endeavour not 
so much to find out what children or the applicants for a position 
know, but what sort of thing they are capable of learning. 

It will be remembered that we reviewed Professor Terman’s 
book on the Stanford revision of the Simon Binet Intelligence 
Tests some time ago. He has now carried his work ard investi- 
gation several steps further,’ and especially deals in a very 
interesting way with the question—How much the subject's 
intellect has to do with his success in life. He comes to the 
conclusion that it has much more to do with it than we suppose. 
The lack of many qualities which we are accustomed to call 
“moral,” such as industry, perseverance, and so on, is very 
often due simply to stupidity. The intelligent person realizes 
the necessity of application and industry at a given task. The 
stupid person is not able to take a sufficiently long view to realize 
that instant success is often not possible; the goal of pro- 
ficiency—say in Latin—seems to him so infinitely remote that 
he does not grasp the possibility of reaching it, hence becomes 
discouraged and shows no application. Professor Terman is an 
expert on his subject, and his book is extremely interesting, 
but we wish that he could find it possible to employ a rather 
less technical style. His subject is so fascinating and of such 
gencral interest that it deserves everything he can do for it by 
way of a literary dress. 

Measure Your Mind: the Mentimeter and How to Use I? is 
an account of a number of tests which were used in the American 
Army. Intelligence tests are here defined as ‘designed to 
measure the natural or inherent mental capacity of the indi- 
vidual at a given time . . . the individual’s ability to perform 
acts requiring conscious thought.” Some of the tests, as we 
reach the upper regions of intelligence “superior adult,” do 
not seem very successful. It is, of course, here moro difficult 
to devise tests, and we believe it may safely be said that few 
such satisfactory tests have yet been evolved. For example, a 
test is given in which the examinee has to grade three verses 
of poetry as best, middle, and poorest. In two cases the verses 
seem to the present writer equally atrocious. Now,as he has to 
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do this sort of thing for a living, he is presumably at least 
as competent a judge as the sort of candidates it is proposed to 
examine. Then, again, the authors give a spelling test which they, 
though acknowledging it not to be a good criterion of mental 
capacity, yet seem to regard as showing with what words the 
examinee is familiar. It is possible to have been familiar with a 
word from earliest infancy and to be quite unable to spell it. 
Capacity to spell seems to depend partly on the method of early 
teaching and partly on the possession of some faculty analogous 
to a musical ear. It is of course an entirely modern accom- 
plishment. What are exceedingly ingenious in this book are 
the tests which were designed for recruits who were not English- 
speaking : Little pictures with some essential left out in each— 
the strings on the violin, the rabbit’s ears, the stamp on the letter, 
the trigger on the revolver. Then, again, there are “‘ mazes” 
through which the candidate must find a way in a given time. 
Some of the general intelligence tests are also amusing. The 
examinee must strike out the inappropriate words :— 

“ Revolvers are made by Swift & Co., Smith & Wesson, W. L. 
Douglas, B. T. Babbitt. Chard is a fish, lizard, vegetable, snake. 
The clarionet is used in music, etenoyraphy, book-binding, 
lithography. An artichoke is a kind of hay, corn, vegetable, 
fodder. Alfred Noyes is famous as a painter, poet, musician, 
sculptor. Air and yasolene are mixed in the accelerator, car- 
buretor, gear-case, differential. Becky Sharp appears in Vanity 
Fai’, Romola, The Christmas Carol, Henry IV. e number of a 
kaffir's lezs is two, four, six, eight.” 





FICTION, 


HELOISE AND ABELARD.* 

Tue present writer, if he is to be as candid as a reviewer ought 
to be, must confess that he approached Mr. Moore’s book with 
a considerable amount of prejudice. Though he admired 
Esther Waters, and reviewed it in these columns some twenty 
years ago, he has by no means the sympathy of approbation 
or even comprehension for Mr. Moore’s work. On the contrary, 
he regards a great deal of it with a mixture of weariness and 
irritation. The perusal of the greater part of the present book 
does nothing to blot out this prejudice, but brings a great deal 
to support it. Likeso much of Mr. Moore’s work, it can only be 
described as sodden with sex. Bacon declared that the stage 
was more beholden to love than to life. This is ten times as true 
in regard to a section of modern fiction. Outside an asylum 
for erotomaniacs, the world is not governed by perpetual storms 
cf unrestrainable animal passion. 

We must add to this disability the fact that Mr. Moore has 
chosen to write his book in a kind of diluted Wardour Street 
which is generally wearying and often ridiculous. His characters 
do not say “Tush!” or “ Zooks!” He has avoided the worst 
blunders of what the Americans so well call the “hath doth” 
style, but there is still an air of sham mediaevalism. Such phrases 
as “ Art weary”’ or the like are every now and then encoun- 
tered. Again, though the conventions of the romanticists 
of the thirties, forties, and fifties are generally guarded against, 
there is too much talk about ‘‘ Ousels”’ and “ Willow beds.” 
The effect is like that produced by some painstaking attempt 
to imitate the paintings in a fifteenth-century MS. of some 
French love-tale. There is plenty of learning, and maybe 
plenty of dexterous brushwork, but all the same the total effect 
is disagreeabie. 

Finally, one’s prejudice against the book is heightened by 
the fact that there is always something per se a little ridiculous 
in the Héloise and Abélard story. This is partly due to thenature 
of the tragedy, and still more to the fact that the victims of a 
violent ‘‘third party’ theological quarrel, coupled with celibate 
vows, are forced to conduct the dregs of their crusade of love 
through an epistolary correspondence. The letter is distinctly a 
non-conductor of sympathy when it is used for a rampage of the 
passions. Finally, the Héloise and Abélard story was for us 
made impossible by Pope. Pope of course wrote some extra. 
ordinarily beautiful verse in the course of his wallowing in poor 
Héloise’s miseries, but, taken as a whole, the poem is prepos- 
terous as a love romance. Though it was brutal of her, one 
cannot help thinking Lady Mary Wortley Montagu justified in 
turning up her beautiful nose and laughing off the whole business. 
Like the woman of the world as well as the genius that she was, 
she could not stomach Héloise’s particular frenzies. She knew 
something about love-making—too much, some of her contem- 
poraries would have said—but she was well aware that-it was not 
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the kind of literary caterwauling depicted in the poem. The 
invitation to the “ tiles” contained in the last couplet had no 
attractions for her warm but sane nature. 

We feel sure that if poor Abélard’s misadventure must become 
the subject of literature, it had better be treated with the 
humorous humanity of Tristram Shandy (cf. the Widow 
Wadman’s inquiry through the medium of her maid and Corporal 
Trim in regard to “ my uncle’s” wound). 

So much by way of confession. And now to be candid. 
We have to admit, and had better do it ungrudgingly, that our 
prejudice, our justifiable criticism, and even our nausea at what 
we must once again call the soddenness of the book on the 
sexual side were one and all swept away by the deeply moving 
end of this strange book. The nobility, gentleness, and kindli- 
ness of the last pages make amends for all the ineptitudes, 
moral and literary, of the rest of the work. How great is the 
tribute to the humanizing and vitalizing effect of art—and by 
art we mean not merely craftsmanship, but the inspiration 
without which art is indeed a dead and worthless thing. The 
story has a thousand faults, but as we close the volume we 
forget them all. 

When, after nine years of agony, Héloise and Abélard meet at 
last, and each tells the other how things have befallen, the 
story puts on a new style, and we read with fascination the tale 
illuminated by a poet’s touch. To show the nature of Mr. 
Moore’s artistry we might quote from the explanation between 
the lovers. Instead we will take our sample from the fascinating 
account of the journey taken from Paris into Brittany by 
Abélard and Heéloise, she followed by some of her convent 
friends. Here is the account of their start :— 


“On throwing open the casement Héloise saw Abélard on 
a chestnut hackney, and there were five others all of the same 
kin, stout, compact ponies, with large bushy tails and manes, 
wilful eyes, tiny hooves, and shaggy fetlocks. The five nuns 
rode on pillions, Abélard deeming a pillion more suitable to their 
religious garb and less tiring to women than riding astride. 
Agatha, Josiane and Paula, having little habit of horseback, 
would be barely able to keep astride on a pony, he said, and 
even when they were securely strapped in upon a pillion, he 
had to turn to them with words of encouragement, saying they 
were not to feel afraid if their ponies put back their ears, for 
that meant wickedness. He promised them that they should 
rest at noon, and in this hope the nuns rode across the Little 
Bridge into a silent country of shrivelled hedges and grey fields, 
with the hillsides shrouded in grey mist. As they ambled the 
hooves of the hackneys rang out from the frozen clods, and all 
seeming to be going well, Abélard turned in his saddle, crying 
to them that they must not clutch at their bridles, for the 

onies will not trip if you allow them to look after themselves. 

But my pony will go too fast if I do not hold him in,’ Josiane 
answered. ‘And my pony will follow Josiane’s,’ Agatha cried 
out. ‘And I shall be left all alone, for my pony is lazy,’ said 
Madelon. ‘Your ponies will settle down to their amble,’ 
Abélard replied, ‘and will be loth to leave each other; nor 
will they pass us on the road.’ And when another league 
was accomplished without a bolt, a runaway, or a fall, Abélard 
felt compelled to turn in his saddle to remark that the ponies 
were now travelling in good order, and that they would reach 
an inn at noon where they could rest.” 


It is a notable piece of craftsmanship to use this glorious 
riding tour as a rest from the great emotional strain which 
precedes and follows it. 

We will only make one more quotation. 
feel sure our readers will be grateful for :— 


** At noon the sky was blue, the sun was shining; larks rose 
wet-winged from the fields singing, and in a little while (four 
hours later) the day was declining, and riding through the dusk 
they saw great companies of rooks flopping home through the 
sky, making for some rooky woods about a nobleman’s gastle. 
The birds came in thousands, and then there was a lull, a talking, 
a great shuffling of the branches, as the  pgeny rode beneath 
them. Again the sky was filled with rooks; at every opening 
of the trees they caught sight of late-comers, and in the blue 
gloom of the wintry evening, in the hour that is not day nor 
night, the bats zigzagged round byre and barn, flying almost 
in the faces of the travellers, casting shadows on the moonlit 
road and then disappearing in the mist. There were still some 
miles to ride before they reached the next village, and Abélard 
and Héloise rode immersed in the sad belief that their lives 
were wasted and that their last hope was heaven. Abélard 
believed in heaven, therefore Héloise believed, and, united at 
last, they rode to Troyes, thinking how they were to live out 
the few years that remained for them to live, thereby gaining 
an immortal happiness, the letters germinating in their minds 
as they rode, hints of them appearing in their talk as mile after 
mile went by. But it would be vain, indeed, to record their 
lives and their talk further, for the rest of their lives and their 
speech are on record.” 


And so we take our leave of Mr. George Moore’s book— 
**A made a good end.” 


It is one which we 
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The Black Diamond. By F. Brett Young. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a long and detailed biography of Abner Fellows, 
who begins by being a miner, continues as a navvy, and finally 
ends by enlisting in a fit of drunken discouragement. Abner’s 
career throughout is influenced by the women with whom he 
comes in contact, and with whom, whatever their relations to 
other people, he finds it impossible to avoid sentimental passages. 
The interest of the novel is in the character drawing, and Mr. 
Brett Young gives a very convincing picture of Abner and 
the four women, Alice, Barbara, Mary, and Marian. The book, 
though well and carefully written, is nevertheless rather drab 
and disappointing. It may be that the reader is not quite 
convinced of the reality of Abner’s successive love affairs, for 
there is no other special interest in the book to soften the rather 
sordid details with which it deals. There is very little of the 
joy in outward things—‘ the wind on the heath, brother ”’— 
with which the author has delighted his readers in his former 
works. Perhaps realism does not suit Mr. Brett Young. At 
any rate, the reader will be left with the uncomfortable feeling 
that the book is painstaking rather than successful. 

Reapas_e Novets.—The Wall. By John Cournos, (Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The second volume of a trilogy. The Russian 
Jew hero of The Mask is taken another stage on his journey, 
and when we leave him at the age of thirty-one he appears to 
be at last about to make his first successful assault upon the 
wall of adverse circumstance which hems him in. The cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of the Art School in Philadelphia is cleverly 
reproduced._—_——The Divine Adventure. By Theodore Maynard. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net.}—The story of two conver- 
sions to Rome, with a plot that hinges on vows made and un- 
made. Some of the incidental verse—obviously original—is 
not without distinction———Maumbury Rings. By G. V. 
McFadden. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.)—Though too 
melodramatic to be entirely convincing, this tale of the Regency 
is nevertheless quite good reading. The action is hurried from 
one passionate crisis to another, and the dialogue is unusually 
free from superfluous archaisms. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


FLAT POETRY.* 

We do not know whether the early Italian painters of frescoes 
made their pictures look flat deliberately or not. The Byzan- 
tines almost certainly did; and also such painters as Puvis de 
Chavannes set a fashion which a great many modern artists 
have followed. Art is so largely a process of selection, elimina- 
tion, and simplification that there is a great deal to be said for 
the ‘‘ self-denying acts”? which this particular type of painting 
demands, So it isin poetry. Thosewhom we may, with only a little 
exaggeration, call the Flat School have gained a great deal by 
their renunciation. Their effects are achieved by great economy 
of language—literal as well as metaphorical, for these poems are 
generally short—by a certain metrical chastity, and by reliance 
on the poignancy of the commonplace if the object be narrative, 
and by the beauty of the ordinary if the object be landscape or 
symbolical. Plenty of instances of the sort of poem we mean 
will of course at once occur to the reader—Miss Charlotte 
Mew’s poems, which we reviewed last month, or perhaps Mr. 
Joseph Campbell's poem “ The Old Woman ” :— 


* As a white candle 


In a holy place, 
8o is the beauty 


Of an agéd face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 
With her travail done. 


Her brood gone from her, 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill.” 

Miss Dorothy Roberts’s little book contains a number of 
sttractive flat poems, though her work does not possess the 
distilled, refined nicety of Mr. Campbell’s ‘“‘Old Woman.” 
The symbolical story of the woman in the manufacturing town 
who tries to grow daffodils, but is baffied by the smoke, is success- 
ful; but a cleverer piece of fresco painting is ‘‘ Autumn ’”’ :— 

“The sheaves of brown barley we gather, and red golden 
fruit from brown orchards. We gather brown nuts and black 
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berries, and dark purple plums. We 
red poppies. But the dead golden 
wrinkled red leaves hide away. 

. Chrysanthemums burn at our doorway, and daisies are 

in wide clusters. We gather red leaves and blue re etree 
the leaves fall away from our fingers. They fall in red showers 
at our doorway, they leap to the voice of the wind.” 


Mr. Wilfred Wilson Gibson is, of course, another writer who 
often successfully tries his hand at flat poems, and the method 
is much practised in America. The style seems a modern 
product. We cannot at least recall any but modern instances 
of its use. 


gather cornflowers 
leaves run before us, yw 
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The April number of the Geographical Journal prints the 
interesting addresses recently given by members of the forth- 
coming expedition to Mount Everest, with photographs and a 
map. The first thing to be done is to survey the unknown 
country round the base of the mountain, and to determine 
its exact position among the many high neighbouring peaks 
of the Himalayas. Mr. F. C. Cornell describes the almost 
unknown lower reaches of the Orange River. His descriptions 
and still more his photographs explain why few travellers have 
persevered in following the course of the river, for the country 
is incredibly rugged and barren, The great falls below Upington 
are, according to Mr. Cornell, higher than the Victoria Falls 
and more than twice as high as Niagara, ‘‘ but the impression 
they leave is rather one of terror than of pleasure, of awe rather 
than of beauty.” 


Documents INustrative of the Social and Economic History of 
the Danelaw. Edited by F. M. Stenton. (H. Milford for the 
British Academy. 31s. 6d. net.)—The British Academy, with 
a modest State grant, is printing some of the more important 
records of English social and economic history, which the Rolls 
Series might have included if it had been continued. The fifth 
volume of this important series contains nearly six hundred 
twelfth-century charters relating to the five counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Rutland, which formed the 
Danelaw, with a full index and a long and instructive introduction 
by Professor Stenton, who emphasizes the distinctive features 
of this Anglo-Danish community. The editor is convinced that 
there was.a iarge body of peasant proprietors in this region in the 
twelfth century ; the numerous Scandinavian names show that 
the descendants of the ninth-century Danish settlers were still 
more or less distinct from the English population. The charters 
contain traces of primitive customs which feudalism had abolished 
in Southern England. ‘The contrast between north and south, 
fundamental as it is throughout English history, is nowhere 
revealed more clearly ” than in such documents as these. Profes- 
sor Stenton’s book supplies a solid basis for further research. 


We have received from the Meteorological Service of Canada 
a report by Mr. A. J. Connor on The Temperature and Precipitation 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, with a set of sixteen 
well-executed maps showing the normal mean daily maximum 
and minimum temperatures for each month in the year and the 
rainfall in the summer months. The author points out that there 
are wide variations in the weather of the different districts, and 
that regular observations taken over long periods at many 
stations would be of great practical value to the farming industry 
on which the Prairie Provinces depend. Much has been done 
as these elaborate maps show, but in the newly opened northern 
districts, which will soon be of immense importance as a wheat- 
growing country, the meteorologist has still much to learn 
about the weather. It is good to see how thoroughly this 
important branch of the Dominion Government does its work. 
We observe that the yearly rainfall of the Prairie Provinces 
varies from nineteen inches near Winnipeg to thirteen inches 
farther west, while the normal mean maximum temperature 
at Winnipeg varies from 78 degrees Fahrenheit in July to li 
degrees in December, with a minimum of ~2 degrees. Tho 
report deserves attention. 


William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist Movement, 
By J. Bruce Glasier. (Longmans. 6s. 6d. net.)—There was 
nothing of the hard and bitter Bolshevik temper in the Socialism 
of Morris or of his friend the late Mr. Bruce Glasier. They had 
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visions of a happier and brighter society rather than of a slave- 
state on the Marxian or Moscow plan. Morris as an artist 
plagued by Philistines and Bruce Glasicr as a homely Scot 
influenced by Wallace and Burns and Ruskin arrived inde- 

ndently at their Socialist convictions, and, when they met in 
the eighties, they became great friends. The author’s reminis- 
cences of Morris at Hammersmith and in Glasgow are charmingly 
written. It is clear that to Morris, with his volcanic energy, 
the Socialist propaganda was a pleasant relief from his artistic 
and literary labours and his business activities. He enjoyed 
the fun of making speeches at open-air meetings and of conducting 
a league and @ newspaper. He paid for his hobby to the extent 
of at least £500 a year, and then withdrew when the Anarchists 
captured his organi: ation. Mr. Bruce Glasier shows that even 
in these early and romantic days the Socialists were as quarrel- 
some and as full of envy, hatred, and malice tewards one another 
as they are now. Between Morris and the majority of the 
little faction there was really no common ground, As the 
author says, Morris “ held work to be the highest, the most 
God-like of all human capacities”; he hated the idleness and 
dissipation which are to the true Marxian the aim and end of 
life. A few of Morris’s letters, dating from 1887-92 and concerned 
mainly with the troubles of his organ the Commonweal, are 
printed in an appendix. 


A most valuable article on “Cooking and Y famines” by 
Miss E. M. Delf, D.Sc., appears in the April number of Science 
Progress, edited by Sir Ronald Ross (Murray, 6s. net). Miss 
Delf sums up the results of recent research, conducted by 
herself and by others, concerning the effect of cooking on the 
three different vitamines. It is “a safe general rule that, so 
far as its vitamine content is concerned, the less food is cooked 
the better.” Stews, even if they are partly composed of fresh 
vegetables, cease to have any anti-scorbutic value if they are 
kept cooking for hours. ‘‘ All vegetables used in stews should 
either be cooked first and added just before serving, or should 
be finely chopped, thrown in the stew at the last moment, 
and served after five or ten minutes’ boiling.” We may remark 
that, while English cooks are often accused of not knowing how 
to cook vegetables, their simple methods appear after all to be 
truly scientific when compared to the Continental methods ; 
the ordinary French practice of cooking vegetables like sorrel 
twice over apparently destroys the valuable vitamines. The 
addition of soda to the cooking water is undesirable. Peas, 
beans, and lentils should be soaked in cold water for twelve 
hours, and then kept in a damp place for two days until they 
germinate, thus developing the anti-scorbutic vitamine; they 
can then be cooked very quickly. “The value of canned 
vegetables as regards scurvy and growth-promoting properties 
must be regarded as negligible.” Margarine, which is made 
chiefly from vegetable oils, is more suitable for adults than for 
children, because in its manufacture the particular vitamine 
the absence of which occasions rickets is expelled. Miss Delf’s 
conclusions deserve to be made widely known. Scientific 
cookery should have most beneficial effects on the nation’s 
health, 


Insect Life. By C. A. Ealand. (A. and C. Black. 30s. net.) 
—We may seem to be guilty of a contradiction in terms when we 
describe this as a readable text-book. Nevertheless, Mr. Ealand, 
while treating his subject systematically, has been successful 
in restricting the use of those obscure Greek and Latin terms 
which are the despair of the beginner in entomology as in other 
natural sciences. He is not afraid to introduce an anecdote 
now and then. Thus he exemplifies the practical value of 
his study by citing the case of the Australian ladybird, Novius 
Cardinalis. The Californian orange groves were threatened with 
destruction by the Cottony Cushion Scale. It was found by 
experts that this scale originated in Australia, and that it was 
there kept in check by a red ladybird. A number of these 
insects were sent to California and let loose among the orange 
groves, with the result that the ravages of the scale were abated. 
The book is illustrated with many excellent colour photographs 
of the butterflies, moths, beetles, wasps, and other insects 
described. 


The Admiral’s Chair. By J. E. G. de Montmorency. (Mil- 
ford. 6s.)—These sketches, that describe the doings of erudite 
bishops with advanced views on social and educational reform, 
are delightful; in parts they remind one of Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son’s Modern Symposvum, but the studies of a Devon port are 





less convincing—but then Mr. Conrad has set a high standard 
in matters referring to the sea. 


The Trireme. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. (Basil Blackwell. 
3s.)}—A fantasy describing drinking bouts and competitive lying 
between an Athenian and some Sicilians. It is amusingly 
written and resembles in parts an expurgated translation of the 
Supper of Trimalchio. The spirit of a classic romance is well 
caught. 


Universities and their Freedom. By W. M. Childs. (A. L. 
Humphreys. 2s. net.)—The Principal of University College, 
Reading, in this well-written and timely pamphlet, sketches 
the history of universities in order to show that “ they cannot 
flourish unless in essentials they are free.”” The early universities 
“were the spontaneous outcome of a movement of mind,” and 
they gained their fame by their own unaided efforts. Afterwards 
Popes and Kings sought to control them, and the pressure of 
external authority usually had a numbing effect, as in eighteenth- 
century Oxford and Cambridge or in the modern Prussian 
universities which were and are mere departments of the State. 
Mr. Childs is concerned lest the lessons of experience should be 
neglected now that our universities, even Oxford and Cambridge, 
are coming to depend more and more upon State subsidies. 
He warns the universities that State grants must imply State 
control, and he urges that in the highest interests of the nation, 
which the universities exist to serve, the State should “‘ combine 
the maximum of confidence and generosity with the minimum 
of regulation and interference.” He reminds us that the 
extreme Socialists hate all the universities and would gladly 
turn them into Marxist seminaries; a Labour Government 
would at least be tempted to dictate an economic creed and a 
curriculum to the universities if they were mainly supported 
by State funds. But freedom is essential to the full development 
of a university. Without freedom, well-paid teachers with 
palatial class-rooms and perfectly equipped laboratories can do 
little to promote the intellectual life. 


The energetic Society of Dorset Men in London has issued an 
attractive and interesting Dorset Year-Book for 1920-21, edited 
by Mr. Stanley I. Galpin (W. Watkins, 91 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
2s. 6d.). Mr. Hardy contributes a poem. Mr. J. S. Udal has a 
long and excellent article on “ The Folk- Lore of William Barnes,” 
a poet in whom England and not Dorset alone takes a pride. _ 
Mr. Udal notes that the dialect poems were considerably altered 
in successive editions, and that the dialect itself is rapidly passing. 
His commentary on Barnes’s local allusions is of great interest. 
An article on Dorset names in London by Mr. J. Ridout is 
curious and novel. The Year-book contains plenty of local 
news and is well illustrated. 


Messrs. Stanford have sent us ten more sheets of the excellent 
Government Survey map of the Gold Coast on a scale of about 
two miles to an inch. It is a notable achievement. Seccondee, 
the railway port, and Cape Coast are among the districts now 


properly mapped. 
BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 











Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Victor Hugo. By Mary Duclaux. (Constable. 14s.) 
Looking at Pictures. By S. C. Kaines Smith. (Methuen. 6s. 
net.) A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. 2 vols. (Constable. 45s.)}—— 
Studies in the History and Method of Science. Edited by Charles 
Singer. (Clarendon Press. 48s. net.) The English Capital 
Market. By F. Lavington. (Methuen. 18s. net.) 

















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Basque Country, Painted by Romilly Fedden, 8vo.......... (Black) net 20/0 
Black’s Dictionary of Pictures, 8VO .....-..scceccessceecees (Black) net 12/6 
Bland (J. O. P.), China, Japan, and Korea, 8vo ........ (He:memann, net 21/0 
Dictionary of Quotations, Selected and Compiled by Rev. J Wood, 5vo 
(Warne) net 10/6 
Fischer (M. H.), Oedema and Nephritis, 5vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 55/0 
Forbush (W. B.), Guide Book to Childhood, 8vo.......... (fHutehinson) net 10/6 
Geddes (A. bk. M.), Meteorology, An Introductory Treatise (Biackie) net 20/0 
Grant (U. 8.), His Lise and Character, by Hamlin Gartand (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Harris (Lord), A Few short Buns 8V0.......5..00--seeee- Murray) net 12/0 
Hodye (Capt. F. E.), -mpressions in Colour of the Twenty Sketches by, as 
produced in the History of the 9th (Scottish) Division, 1914-19, roy 8vo 
(Murray) net 16/0 
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mM). Ry gg thy Hy BVO... .405- net 36/0 
net 21/0 


WacDonagh ( (pasty 

Wofat (3:8), Ct ues of Bute, Ke <2 PS urray 

Patrick (J.), Third Marquess of Bute, K.T. (1847-1900 ais. Caturay) net 18/0 
Penzer (N. , Tin Resources of the ae n Empire, 8vo... , net 15/0 
Poley (A. P.),. imperial Commonwealth, Svo............. Pagel) et 12/6 


Poynter A.) PWhen yd Was Turkey, voai ene ont ty tledge) net 12/6 
fa ty F. A.), Wisconsin, 8 oenetnees 2 Sa net 17/6 
R. C. Arnold) net 40/0 





, Geology ot the ‘British Empire, ag ese 

.), Masonry Stenernses, 1 eee St Hall) net 21/0 

Transactions of the Grotius Society, V +e+..(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 

Va pute. ven Bordet (E.), Heart and the A. trans. from the 2nd French 

wees J gig” and J. Macy, 8vo ..........(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
ard 8. 


OO], 8VO.veceseeeeeeseeeess+(Rider) net 10/6 
LIBERTY CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


eo largest chons of artistic designs 
z beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO.. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CILLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata- 
logue No. 40 P. giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all sent post free. 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


M.), Cotton and 














EHRMANNS ¥ 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain —83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POMM™MAR OD 
per AG /a dozen. 


in original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 
Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 


Please quote “3S.” 





DENT’S WATGHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE. -—- The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


ban 
Ltd., 


E. DENT and CoO., 
at the following addresses: — 

61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 SOYAL SAGHANGE, £6. 3, 
and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THE KING. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 








SALES | BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 


WN ESSRS. 

will hold the following 
84 and 35 New Bond Street, 
ONB o'clock preciscly 

APRIL 1aTh- 20TH, VALU ABLE PRINTED BOOKS and eee 


and OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, 2 pooqesty of Sir —s Jodrell, Bt. ; of Major 
the Hon. Maurice Baring; of Ca . Chestal, ley, Glos. ; 
of Mrs. Simpson Rostron ; of Capt. indell, an of fis John Horner, C.V.0. 
(from the Library at Mells Park, Frome). 


Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

APRIL 20TH AND 21ST. Sy VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, many Printed in 
Colours, including Miss Farren and many other aoe impressions of the most 
famous XVIlIth Century Colour Prints; also a Sporting Prints, 
&c, including the ——— of the late 8S. M. line. Esq. Calveriey House, Cal- 
verley, nr. Leeds (sold by Order of the Aege~ oy fl 

Illustrated catalogues, with 4 4 

APRIL 22npD.—-VALUABLE E BROL ERIES, TAPESTRIES, CARPETS, 
and OLD ENGLISH and Swe rp FURNITURE, the property of the 
late Edwin A. Abbey, « R.A., of Lady Leveson, including Six Magnificent 
Panels of Flemish 4 Papes' Ty (irom ¢ Cobhats _ Kent), &c. 

IMustrated catalogues, with 5 plates, price 2s 

On view. Plain catalogues may be had. 


~ EASIDE.—For Sale, good olen Prep. School, with fino 








premises oeuity built, over £2,000 spent on same , nearly 30 boarders ; 
profits betweeu £500 an 

about £2,500. Mortgage arranged.— 
ASSOCIATION, KO 


£600. Price for property £4,500, » ge vodwiill and furniture 
Cc. EDES, FUTURE CAREER 
ND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 








Pier, trate man desires to EXCHANGE, durin 
August furnished 13-coomes family HOUSE (own freehold, me 
ga and ) in beautiful hill and wood country near London fi 
uiet seaside town. Object: Mutual famil , presens 
Box 1055. The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 





London, W.C. 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED, 
al sia FF * OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. ? 


PPLICATIONS saved for th following POSTS 
A vy. NS are invited for the following POSTS, the dutie Ci 
 MGDRGASE Geks) in WIsTORY. a i 
(1) LEC ) In ORY. Salary according to q 
experience, rising to maximum of £550 or £600. . qualifications 
(2) Tecre RER ( (MAN) in GEOGRAPHY. Salary according to qualification; 
and experience, rising to a maximum of £550 or £600 ‘i 
(3) LECTURER (WOMAN) in ENGLISH. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience, rising to a maximum of £440 or £490. 
(4) TNSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience, — to a maximum ef £360 or £440. 
Further particulars and form of a aticn to be obtained from the WARDEN, 
Last day for applications April 30th 
Goldsmiths’ Collage, New Cross, 8. E. 14. 





‘ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 


Sqgtatine are invited for the following appointments :- 
(1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, with special quati- 
fications in Physics and Botany or Mathematics. 
(2) JUNIOR MISTRESS, Non-Graduate. Chief 
Junior Mathematics. 
These additional Inistresses are required for the commencement of the Autumn 
Term, when the Se of puplls are made. 
Salaries in pothen o with the Burnham Scale. 
Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from the undersi; igned, to be returned to the Head-Mistress 


at oace. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


subjects: French and 





Education Office, 
Sheffield. 


JT ATYMER UPPER SCHOOL, 
KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


Applications are invited for the above post, which will be vacant after the 
coming Summer vacation. Candidates must hold a University Degree in honours. 

Commencing salary £1,000, increasing by annual increments of £50 to £1,250, 
leas the value of tho Y official residence, which is assessed for the purposes of the 
Head-master’s Superannuation allowance at £100 a year. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly strictly prohibited, and will disqualify. 

No other appointment cau be held under the scheme except with the consent 
of the Governors. 

All applications must be received by the SO0th April, 1921. 

Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from Mr. REGINALD 
E. WATSON, 16 Hammersmith Bridge Road, W. 6. 








PPLICATIONS, in duplicate, accompanied by certified 
copies cf testimonials, also in duplicate, will be received by the under- 
signed, not later than = xX. R.. 1921, for the post of 
R IN CHEMISTRY 
at the Grey University Fm ose DL ng Orange Free State. 

The successful candidate will be expected to assume entire responsibility for 
the instruction in Physical Chemistry and to assist generally in the work of the 
Chemistry Department. Ability to teach through the medium, of both English 
and Dutch is a necessary qualification. 

Salary £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 per annum, 
plus local allowance of £46 per annum, plus Cost of Living Allowance (om porary) 
of £128 per annum - the case of a married man and £29 per annum In the case 
of an unmarried ma 

Applicants to snete the earliest possible date on which they can assume duty. 

R. A. BLANKENBERG, 





Secretary. 

Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafulgar 
Square, London. 

Cen COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
7 YORKSHIRE. 

BINGLEY GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
an¢ 
PUDSEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
The Governors of the above-mentioned Schools invite applications from 


qualified women for the post of INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
The candidate appointed will devote the whole of her time to the teaching of 
Physical Training at the two schools. 
Salary will be in accordance with the provisions of the Burnham Scales, subject 
to conditions as to carry-over, allowance being made for previous c xperienc e, &e. 
aaitatane should be made on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
RTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakeficld, and should be 
Jaen thereto not later than 16th May. 
Canvassing will disqualify 


Bs 


The Committee invite mag for the post of County Librarian in connexion 
with the County Rural Library Scheme under the Public Libraries Act, 1919. 

The immediate work will be to initiate and organize the Library Scheme ina 
number of village centres. Previous experience of Library work and of Adult 
Education is desirable, and preference will be given to candidates with good 
academic qualifications and administrative experience. 

The salary will be £400, with annual increments cf £20 to £500, together with 
travelling expenses according to scale. 

Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of  % 
addressed envelopes, and sheuld be returned not later than 4th May, 1921. 

9th April, 1921. E. SALTER DAVIES 

Sessions House, Maidstone. Director of Education. 


NIV ERSITY | OF LONDON —GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION (Woman), 
with special reference to Junior, Infant, and Nursery School Work. Duties to 
commence in September next. ualifications and 
experience. Further particulars and form of application to obtained from 
the WARDEN. Last day for applications May Sth. 

Goldsmiths’ College. New Cross, 8.1. 14. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 














Salary scale according to 
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RAY’S INN.—The Benchers require the services of an UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
G ASSISTANT (Male) in the Library. Age limits 18-25. Candidates FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range giass- 
must possess good otecetions [—— = —_ es alae ad penal i oy B oe -* = - fy Fn cee mm 

E12) £150, acc cations.— - | inatru . Botan \ ccesses ns. kee 
work. Commencing salary £120 to £150, according to qualilice 7 Marketing, Frult-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus applv DalnclraLs. 


losing copies of not more than three testimonials, should be sent on 
o oy Tucsda “4 April 19th, addressed to the MASTER of the LIBRARY, 
Gray's Inn, London, W.c. 


IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 

required for the Michaelmas Term. He must be a member of the Church 

f England and a Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Salary £1,000, 

rising to £1,200 by annual iacrements of £50. Residence and boarding-house 

attached for 40 boys. Applications must be sent in before May 10th to 
R F. PROCTER, 17 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 








RIVATE SECRETARY, disengaged, experienced typing, 
corres., filing, &c. Has literary interests and ability. Excellent refs. Trained 
Jadies’ College, Cheltenham.—Apply Box 1054, Spectator,13 York St,, W.C. 2. 
ADY seeks position as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Would 
undertake literary researches, transcribing of old English and French MSS. 
student’s ticket to British Museum and Record Office. Good linguist. Typing.— 
Miss WEMYSS-SWAN, 36 Bassett Road, W. 10. 

















O Practical Garden Lovers.—HOME offered, for 2 to 3 ga 
weekly, in Private residence of Gentlewoman, for Garden Assistance. 
References.—Box 105-, Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 








{ECRETARIAL OPENINGS. — There are one or two 

immediate Vacancies in the Students’ Training Department for girls 

of good education, who are prepared for posts offered by the Appointments 

Branch of the Central Bureau. Training period six months, fee 30 guineas.— 

Apply the SECRETARY, CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 23. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 











VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 7224. 
4 Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. ‘“‘THeE Doctor’s DILEMMA.” Next 
Week “ MaJOR BARBARA. eats bookable, 8s. 6d., 5s. Od., and 3s., incl. tax. 









LECTURES, é&eo. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

THE SUMMER SESSION will open on April 25th. 

THE HOSPITAL Is the largest in England, and the only large General Hospital 
for the East of London; 933 beds are in constant use. In-Patients (1920), 
21,763; Out-Patients, 120,886. 

{HE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. 

CLINICAL U NITS.—Medical and Surgical Clinical Units have been established 
at the Hospital. All Students have the advantage of passing through the Units 
before entering the Wards as Clerks or Dressers. Senior Students preparing for 
the higher examinations receive special instruction. 

SPECIAL COURSES are held for the following examinations :— 

M.D. Degree of the University of ndon. 
F.R.C.S. Diploma of the Royal College of Su ns. 
M.R.C.P. Diploma of the Royal College of Physicians. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—31 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually, including four entrance Scholarships. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Over 150 appointments are open to students of the 
Hospital recently qualified. 

—- FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
esearch. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Club’s Union with an Athletic Ground of 
thirteen acres. Student's Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangements 
ey —e to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E 


H! BBERT LECTURES, 
FOUR HIBBERT LECTURES 


on 
THE APPROACH TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 
will be delivered by 
PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
(Professor of Church History in the United Free Church College, Glasgow), 
At KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
On THURSDAY, APRIL 287TH, and MAY 5TH, 12TH, and 197TH, at 5.30 p.m. 

















1921. 


At the First Lecture on April 28th the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S 
will preside. 
P The Lectures are open to the public without ticket. 
Street, 


— COLLEGE, _ Basinghall E.C. 2. 

PROFESSOR FOSTER WATSON will lecture on “* THE APPEAL 

OF OLD POETS TO TO-DAY.” 
Tuesday, April 19th.—‘* Chaucer.” 
Wednesday, April 20th.—** The Vision of Piers Plowman.” 
Thursday, April 21st.—‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Filday, April 22nd.—‘ Shakespeare and his Audience.” 

The Lectures are free and begin at 6 p.m. 








EASTBOURNE. 
4 bees EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
P All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS, Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomce, 
Edinburgh Training School. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM. offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTIGS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. ‘Threo years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 





ee LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ‘ 
"(HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Student: 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years. 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastica on the Swedish System, 
e, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosso, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fecs £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 





ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near canner wg Practical, comprehensive training. In- 
dividual consideration. Congenial home life. Next term April 25th. Summer 
holiday short course now booking. —RIDLEY PEAKE. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Laem eneral education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or La: es. New domestic 
Seience branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


ALDER GizRNG@ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senicr and Juuior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supp!y a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play. shall vend ta 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

vupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool, and Cartlisie. 

VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerviile College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Educatton on modern lines fer Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


S@eaRFL SB kD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘“*‘ Watford 616.” 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), 135, p.a Entrance examination July. 








GIRLS, 











’  ielleaathedeadiediadin’ ~ 


A School *. Modern Lines 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of ‘> over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8.W. 7. 


FOREIGN. 


HAILLY-LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
a ee, ee SL. 





= OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the rogulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
18 years 4 months to 13 yeare 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to appiy, &c., and a full illuatrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Uld Bond Street, London, W. 1 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Boyal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidatea prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
———, should be made. 

pply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


[LD FEGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 


Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys 
are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
Snmert Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
URTON, B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). Pros- 
ctuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS and the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
treet, Edinburgh. 














ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, annual value £50 each (which may be 
increased to £80 in cases of nced), and one or more ROBERT HENRY WENT- 
WORTH HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of £45, will be offered 
for competition in November next. ; 

Two of the Open Scholarships will, under certain conditions, be restricted 
to boys whose fathers have given their lives for their country. 

Candidates must not be 14 on December Ist, 1921. 

The examination will be held at Wellington College on November 8th and 
two following days. 

For full particulars apply to THE BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 

April 5th, 1921. jain Oa eat Pe 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination will 

be held on May 23rd, 1921, for about 8EV EN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

viz.: Two of £85 per ann. and Four or Five of £60-£30 per ann. Entries close 
May 18th.—For further particulars and entry formsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 

tious; 44acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comtorts. Speclal 

care for delicate or backward boys.—Address “ W..”’ c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 








PYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Coll for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Toscan: . Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E, K. LAWBENOR 





RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

zu Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

May 3lst and June lat at Bradfield. Entry forms cau be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 
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Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent bui! in beautiful situation, see fas above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. ym oe ENGINE . ot class for — CADETS. 
. H. V. PLUM, M.A 


ALVERN COLLEGE. ar ad ig or more ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £4 ll be awarded by examination 

= be held May 31, June 1 & 2. EXHIBITIONS. value £25 to £12, may be 
—Particulars ot these and of War 





ny 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


'YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAK king, 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). ry — 
Plays, Novels, Specifications, Bills of Quantities, 4c. -: French. 


‘y*YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
carefully and yo executed. MSS. 1s. per Po0e ery, description 
3d. per 1, 000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, shift Esser 








wardea deserving Candidates. 
: shibitions(awarded without exam.)from HKAU-MASTER or BURSAR. 


YUIr'TON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Matistens, —_ 
Founded 1576.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £8 

me or more of the value of £21 a year, anda CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPAR Y’ v's 

EXHIBITION <“ a a ira r will be awarded in July.—For further particulars 

apply Rev. — Head-Master at the School, or to the 

Cc RK 53 on Street, 8.W. 











gery TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS. TRANS. 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken. —IVATTS and YOU “. T: ‘ 
Sen. Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. N eatern 7 


ARN Money by your Pen. Unique tal ned 
Tse. 

ay write, what to write, where tosell. Ps ; real training, How to 

free.—_REGENT INSTITUTE tpepe. 85), ‘22 Bedford St., W.C. 7 








= COLLEGE. = Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


ALRKAuser SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.—An 
it 





EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 

ti OLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years -_ open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 

namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarshi; about six JUNIOR PLATT 

Scholarships of £40, and about two HOU * Scholasent ips of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildin theludi Chapel, eng a me 4 on Boat- 

house, &c. ‘ootball, it, Athletics, nang, a ae .T.O. ! _ 
Entrance Scholarships, Ju July. —Apply ‘i M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Maste 


{ \HELTENHAM \M COLLEGE. —12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS oR not already members of the 
Co! . The Awards include five of each, two of which may be increased 
to £100 for special merit, and the James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 pet 
annum for boys born, educated, or —~ 5) ¢ in Herefordshire. Also one Scholar- 
ship of about £50 tnt annum for sons of R.A.M.C. Officers who died on service. 
Some Lb Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 
HEAD- xamination on May 24th, 25th, and 26th. Details on 
application to the Bu RSAR, Cheltenham College. 

















P1ItL E P 
COLTHURST HOUSE SSeOes. 
Warford, Alderley erley Edge, 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


| | Voeeetdeues sx x successes gained by pupils of 
P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the a list), 46, 
Apply House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TUTOR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., MA., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. 


ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, 

B.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarshi and 

entrance exams, Oxford and bridge. High percentage of successes during 
past three years.—364a Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 37 


JLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 











Vocab y, Voice Production, Articulation, yy . and Correct Speaking. 
Purtils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDID " isters, wT 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Sieend (Charing Cross), W 





\'TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. ‘Phone: Museum 286. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS sue GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL AMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICAT E OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
BCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be to AID PARENTS ont sending (free 
of charge) Pn gene y and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The age of the pupil, district nee idea of tees should be 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, re ry 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 








YCHOOLS Parente can obtain reliable information 
respecting ana Tutors, and Educational PY 
& for boys and girls bf sending full particulars of their 
ee tere (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res ble ‘for the 
map staffs of the most im seanh echooia, ema 

y information — t to obtain « 

Ofices—158-162 OXFORD Sf. LONDON, Ww. 1. Fheno -Dianem 2600 chilnee. 
DVICE ABO Ut SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINE and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
— - ey HoONOMY — &., 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, e NG & CO., 

86 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone: Regent 4926. 

pemonaly scqanate wt san 
ly acq near! 
They will also be glad to suppi full in- 
g a course of training in Douestic my, 
Horticulture. 


MISTRESSES, 


Messrs. Gab — } —y & — = 
School Principals in 
for mation about AA L... 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and H 


_— MASTERS AND 
TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES 


— ~ uld a a ory S ae 4 c- 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION ( ve 7. 8), 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSI 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, set TT SECONDARY = PRIVATE 


GOOD SALARIES. NO REGISTRATION FEE. 








RAL MASSEY, Literary Agent. No readiig jes 
charged. Good ehort stories required, 2,000-5.000 words = 
Charged, Authors’ MSS. typed.—BONALD MAsGiY oh ue ae nell ice 
» u . ty — Sse 
Doctors’ Commons, London, £.0. 4. oe streak 


TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen), 
April 26th: yw and TANGIER, Seville, Escorial, Ronda, 
Algeciras, Granada, &c., 6 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd : ITALIAN and SWI 
LAKES, 8 weeks, 49 gns. Summer tours : French Chateaux ond Pyrenees 

Road, 





= 








Tyrol, &c. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F. . G.S., 159 Aw 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, d&o. 


2 cece: in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 80 
bove sea. Motor house and stable. Season opened A pril 1st.— 
Apply * ‘CANTAB,” Middlecott, Llsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE.—Heart of Lake. 











mA Ba Pa ee Quiet and no licence. Garage. Plenty of 
MISCELLANEOUS. * 

S —TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL 

e@ SCIENCE, ZOOLUGY. Messrs. nm. &. & G. WiLHEKBY 


Publishers, 326 High Holborn, London, are prepared to consider for publi: 
works on above and kindred ‘subjects. ane i 


‘EsIDuNt PA'TIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED  Lookiet de- 
scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS In all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE !ATIENTS (Meui!, Neurasthenics 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post a ¢ on (ication to Mr 4 STOREY, 
General . Medical, &c., Assocn., m 23 Craven St., Trataigar Sq., W.0.2. 


“Ap intelligent, common-sense treatment.” 


No failure during seven years. 
HEUMATISM, 








ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro- -organiame—as are Other diseases--and their pree 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. — 
Address, oe, + cneeee Aseplene Limited, 83 Bedford Street, Strand, 
mdon, W.C. 2. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Kefrestiment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 oe cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP!ATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas in raced. Artistic and original work, 

irom £2 =. , Spectinens seut free.—HENRY 8. WARD. oo Mustimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 








THEENIC Scotch woven UNDERWEAR.—AI! sizes sup- 
lied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. Guaranteed unshri 
able. rite makers DIRECT for patterns and prices —Dept. 27, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—tiguest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per too. pinned on \ ulcautie, 128. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by retura. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best. prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewvilery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. etd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
to receive full value should apply to the actua! manufacturers, 


wish 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
ver return or offer made.—Ohiei Offices, 151 Oxtord Stree’. London Bstd. 100 years, 








Batis is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in ite 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate Cockroaches.—Is. . 6d. or 5s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 11s acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders recelved for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at yey PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acr 

BRYN- Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of $31 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further Ffospital, apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TEN DENT. St. Andrew's fospital, Northampton. _ Tetephone No. 56. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Bohieet 1837. Incorporated loo. 
= Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 








ih 




















Paid-up Capital, Keserve Fund, _ 830.0 ,000. Together £5,130,000 
dae eaepuliy ct Propeleto tors ee se e+  £5,000,000 
1ota: Capital a: £10,180,000 


nd Reserves 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ova my ‘the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
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At a Low Reserve. 
el 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


In Excellent Structural Repair, 


comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


field on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum. 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 


Telephone. Electric Light. Gas. Every Convenience. 
Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs. 





SHARPE & SHARPE 


at WINCH ESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


On TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1921, 


at 2.30 o’clock. 








Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from :— 
The Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CO., 22 Aldermanbury, 
E.C; 
or THE AUCTIONEERS, 20 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (Maytair 5741.) 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who carcth tor the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 





We can take 40 Aged or :nfirm Pricsis und give thom comfort in a beautirul 


Home. We have 5 Nurses. 
But Boe wm are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. Will 
8 disciples show that they, too, care for Aged She 
"Coatibutions srateiuily acknowledged by Kev. C. Carey oy Warden 
Homes 01 8. Barnabus, Dormans Surrey. 


Listen vo the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become inen and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies al. y have D 
born tree of Venereai Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
Silver rd oo &c. 


“for cleaning Sil Godd dard Ss 
co“ Powder 


Soid everywhere @ V- 2% &4 
a 


caiaieeam 














—e 




















100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
Petrone - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HRH. THE PRINCE ALES, K.G@. 


Vice-President - - ADMIRAL vavount JELLICOR. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - = C, E. Matparn. A. 
Chairman oj the Ship Committee - - Howson F. Duvirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretarws - H. Bristow WaligN; Huxgy G. CoPeLaxD. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, Tes dhattes- 
bury Avenue. London. W.C 














THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


will be held at the 
QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 
(Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 
On THURSDAY, MAY 5th, at 3 and 7.30 p.m. 





At 3 o'clock 

THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, O.M.,M.P. 
will preside. 

At 7.30 


THE RT. HON. SIR ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
M.P., 


will preside. 





free) for either Meeting may be had on early 
application to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
uarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. GIFTS in ald of the 
HURCH ARMY’S EXTENSIVE NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC and WEL- 
FARE WORK, for announcement at the Meetings, will be most gratefully 
received, cheques being crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/c ” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, as above. 


Waits & Strays Society 


pleads for its 
BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions poe received by 
Secretary, Kev. W. Foweit Swann, M.A., 
Pe som Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, S. E. £2. 
, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention ‘* Spectator.” 


PSTAIRS AND BE SHS LIE 
Miss THACKE 
The COUNCIL of the METROPULI' TAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pocpenes to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on voomet of two stamps, or in 
uantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Ome, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8:W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. Ww. 


Tickets for RESERVED SEATS 


urch Army, 




















The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
Choice of pipe-smohers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
@s the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 2/85 4 oxs., 4/10, 


Crave 


MIXTURE 


ARCADIA 





Also in the famous Baron 

Cartridges which filla 

me with every oe 
tobacco standing up- 

- in bow! for perfect 

drawing and burning, 

LONDON, F.C. 


Sarre WORKS, 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. MoKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
8. 8B. MURRAY F. HYDE €. W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capita! - +- £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- <- - -« -10,859,800 
Deposits (Deo. 3131, 1920, - »* 371,841,968 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 66 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
OVER 140 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES 1M SCOTLAND 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS COMPANY 
LIMITED. 





The adjourned annual general meeting of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co. was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
on April 11th. The Chairman (Sir Hallewell Rogers) said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“In the untoward circumstances in which we meet to-day, 
your Directors are glad to be able to submit to you a Balance 
Sheet of the character you have in your hands. It is in a 
somewhat different form from those of previous years, and 
why it is so I will explain in a few minutes. 


Good Profits in Adverse Conditions. 

“The features to which I beg first to draw your attention 
is that of the profits made, namely five hundred and sixty-+ix 
thousaml eight hundred and eighty pounds. These profits have 
been made in spite of adverse circumstances. Towards the end 
of the period with which the accounts deal, first one branch, 
and then another, of your business was faced by a sudden 
falling off in demand, and the cancellation of orders. For four 
months in some departments, for three months in others there 
was, consequently, very little remunerative business at all. 
Earlier in the period we were badly handicapped, especially 
in sending supplies to our foreign and colonial markets, by 
that very perverse manifestation of the spirit of unrest—the 
Moulders” Strike. We were, on account of it, constantly 
unable to make deliveries, so that American and other foreign 
competitors got the business. The trade so lost could, of 
course, never be recovered. ‘There were other strikes and 
disputes as well, and though none of them arose in our works, 
the loss they inflicted on us indirectly was severe. Finally 
these profits were made in a period when fuel and other 
material, freights and wages were abnormally high. In view 
of these facts, and that the accounts were closed when no relief 
of the trade depression had taken place, we thought it wise to 
write down the stocks of all Companies to the lowest possible 
point. All of these factors have, of course, affected the profits 
unfavourably. 


Why no Further Dividend is Recommended. 

“With the Carry Forward from the last Balance Sheet, the 
figures available for distribution amounts, as you perceive, 
to £785,047, and of this £263,315 has already been distributed as 
interest to the holders of the 64 per cent. Notes and in dividends 
to Preference and Ordinary Shareholders. The resolution I 
have moved shows you that your Board recommends that the 
usual dividends on Preference Shares shall be paid, but that 
the entire balance, namely £510,818, shall be carried forward to 
the next account. 

“‘ Some Shareholders, I have no doubt, have been disappointed 
that, with so satisfactory a profit, the Directors have not recom- 
mended any further division. But our reasons for this con- 
servative course are surely self evident. In addressing you 
in November last I warned you not to conclude from the picture 
of your business then presented to you that we had made 
or expected in the immediate future to make either largely 
increased profits or to pay large dividends. I told you that it 
was clear even then that we might have to conserve the Com- 
panies’ cash resources, and that, in this matter, when the right 
time came, we should recommend that course to you which 
seemed in the best interests of the concern. 

“Since November five months have elapsed, and they have 
been five months without material recovery in either the foreign 
or colonial markets, and though home trade is more active 
than that abroad, there is neither the demand nor the capacity 
to pay that were enjoyed at this time last year. In these 
circumstances we are not able to keep more than fifty per 
cent. of our men at their employment and most of these are on 
short time. The bulk of the trade we are doing accordingly 
consists of sales of stock left over from last year. Had these 
things stood by themselves your Board would not have con- 
sidered it right, in a time of severe depression and with half 
of the Company’s employees out of work, to propose any further 
division of profits made in more prosperous times. When to 
these circumstances however is added the menacing fact that 
the miners, the railway men and the transport workers are 
attempting to paralyse the entire commercial life of the country, 
we have no hesitation in saying that we should be exposing 
ourselves to deserved criticism had we chosen this moment to 
deplete our cash resources by paying a further dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares. 

The Aircraft Deal. 

“ Before I pass to detailed consideration of the Balance Sheet 
I want to make one observation to you about the acquisition 
by this Company of the Ordinary Shares of the Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company Limited and Peter Hooker Limited. 
This transaction took place in February, 1920, on investigations 
made by us nearly two years ago. Had we been able, as we 
originally intended, to acquire the control of these concerns 
with vacant possession; or had the contracts into which both 
concerns had entered, prior to our entry, been as remunerative 





as they were represented to us to be, then, in eith 

investment would have been amply justified and me” 
remunerative. But Peter Hooker Limited was, unfortunately 
hopelessly involved in burdensome contracts which mereone 
could not be executed except by the investment of very co 
further capital. Had this money—possibly half a million 
been found, the loss of at least half of it would have been 
inevitable. There was consequently no alternative to liquida. 
tion. In the case of the Aircraft Company the situation looked 
rather better, But even here, by July last, the uncertain 
future of the motor trade and the very heavy realised locees 
which the Company had made in the previous year, made it 
obvious that the situation could not be saved except by a very 
greatly increased investment, and that this investment could 
in turn not be made except at a very great risk. The holders 
of prior capital in that Company were invited to take part 
of this risk, but were unable or unwilling to do so. With 
very great reluctance, therefore, your Directors were compelled 
to recognise that the investment in each Company was a com. 
plete disappointment. There is, accordingly, nothing on the 
asset side of the sheet to represent these investments, we having 
written off out of the capital reserves of the Company the ful] 
face value of the shares issued in respect thereof. Therg 
remains only the bank overdrafts of these concerns. While 
for technical reasons we are bound to note this liability on the 
Balance Sheet, we are responsibly advised, and believe, that 
it is improbable that any charge will fall upon us in thig 
regard. 

Re-grouping the Reserves. 

“ Before dealing with any further items on the Balance 
Sheet, I must point out to you that it is not strictly comparable 
with any previous balance sheet issued by this Company. Ag 
you are aware, since the war this concern has been undergoing 
a gradual process of reorganisation. Separate and independent 
Companies have been formed for B.S.A. Guns, Tools and Cycles, 
The Daimler Company and Daimler Hire Company hare 
always been separate Companies. And in the last 24 years we 
have acquired the independent businesses of Messrs. William 
Jessop & Sons, Ltd., Messrs. J. J. Saville & Company, Ltd., and 
Messrs. Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. The external aspect ot 
this re-organisation may be said to have been completed a 
year ago. This is the first year that we have been able to 
bring the internal organisation to the same point. This effects 
the Balance Sheet very considerably, because it has been 
necessary to re-group and re-apportion the reserves, suspense, 
and depreciations a¢counts, necessitated both by our large 
capital expenditures during the war, and the altogether un- 
paralleled circumstances in which our work was carried out in 
that period. 

“The figures which you see in the Balance Sheet to-~lay are 
the result of this re-grouping, carried through with the advice, 
assistance and approval of the Company’s Auditors. As to the 
most important of the items, i.e., Freehold and Leasehold Land 
and Buildings, Plant, Machinery and Tools which, with the 
recent additions, stand now at £3,100,095, your Board decided 
to check the figures so arrived at before adopting it. We 
accordingly called in the eervices of Messrs. Fuller, Horeey, 
Sons and Cassell, to make a survey of the works, etc., and 
prepare a certificate of their value. The Balance Sheet figure 
corresponds with that found by this very eminent firm of 
valuers, 

The Balance Sheet in Detail, 

“Of our stock of finished and unfinished work, etc., I need 
add nothing to what I have already told you, namely, that our 
writings down have gone as far as was permissible. 

“Of the Debtors’ item, the reduction from the previous 
Balance Sheet is largely due to the fact that all our open 
accounts with the Government have been settled. 

“The Investments, as you see, are taken in either at or 
under cost. This figure takes no account of the large reserves 
represented in some of the Subsidiary Companies’ accounts. 

“ Turning to the liability side of the Balance Sheet, you will 
observe that the issued Capital is increased by the amount of 
shares exchanged for holdings in other Companies. For the 
first time there is aleo on the liability side the 2,500,000 12-Year 
6} per cent. Notes, which were issued in January, 1920. The 
cost of this issue, £125,000 approximately, has been written 
off and therefore does not appear in the accounts of the 
Company. 

“The settlement of all outstanding claims for Excess Profit 
Duty and other taxation has reduced the item of Creditors 
very largely since the last accounts were issued. Further 
reduction arises from the fact that our entry of creditors in 
former balance sheets included certain reserves which, under 
the re-grouping to which I have alluded, are now included in 
the Assets Reserve. 

“ As to the Reserves, the General Reserve etands at the old 
figure. The Assets Reserve, which of course you understand is 
a Capital and not a Profit Reserve, is what remains after the 
re-grouping and re-adjustments about which I spoke just now, 
and after writing off the cost of the Note issue and the equiva- 
lent of the Ordinary Shares issued in respect of the Aircraft 
deal. 

The Surplus of Assets over Liabilities. p 

“ Before I leave the Balance Sheet, may I draw your attention 
to a feature of the situation that is sometimes overlooked. I 
allude to our surplus of assets over liabilities. ‘These, if we 
omit the ordinary Share Capital, the Aesets and General 
Reserve, and the Carry Forward, amount, in round figures, 
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to four millions, two hundred thousand pounds. But our assets, 
jn which there is no item for goodwill at all, amount to 
approximately nine and half millions. If we deduct: liabilities 
from these assets we have a balance of 5} millions, which 
represents the solid, tangible, and saleable property possessed 
py the Ordinary Share Capital, after every liability has been 
met in full. But this takes no account of the reserves in the 
subsidiary Companies. These, again excluding goodwill, would 
add very considerably to our surplus. You will perceive, there- 
fore, that for every nominal £1 in Share Capital in the concern 
there is well over £2 of unencumbered property. 

“Tf you want to get at the real value of your Share Capital 
ou must add to these figures whatever you consider the right 
figure for the goodwill of a concern that has the profit making 
capacity and past record of these Companies. And as to this 
record I should like to give you a set of figures which are 
ignificant. 
signifi The Companies’ Record. 

“ Between the outbreak of war and last September the group 
of Companies that you own had an output of approximately 
sixty millions sterling. They paid in taxes five and a half 
millions sterling. They made a capital expenditure in the 
purchase of plant and in the erection and extension of their 
works, of over three millions sterling. Finally, while they paid 
upwards of one and a half millions sterling as dividends to their 
Shareholders, they paid no less than eighteen millions sterling 
ju wages to their employees. 

Future Prospects. 

“Tt has been usual on these occasions to tell you something 
of present indications as to trade prospects. The prosperity 
of this Company depends upon three factors. First, our ability 
to produce goods at a price that is advantageous to the buyer 
and profitable to ourselves; secondly, on there being receptive 
markets; thirdly, upon our ability to make the best of the 
markets by good salesmanship. With your permission I will 
teke these points in reverse order. 

“As to salesmanship, I would say that during the last year 
the management of the Company has addressed ‘itself with 
the greatest strenuousness to the study and reorganisation of 
this branch of our activities. At home and abroad the whole 
of our methods of dealing with agents, with our customers 
direct, and with publicity has been—or is being—entirely 
reconstituted. Representatives of exceptional training and 
long experience have been engaged to investigate and stimulate 
our trade abroad, and when further arrangements of this 
nature are completed, we have little doubt that this part of 
our organisation will equal the proved efficiency of our pro- 
ductive branch. We shall then be able to take prompt 
advantage of any revival in demand, wherever it may occur in 
the world. 

National and International Factors. 

“But when you have done all that skill and experience can 
suggest in this direction, it still remains true that you cannot 
expect a large and flourishing trade in a period of abnormal 
depression. There must be some favourable change in the 
conditions before we can exert our full capacity. What signs 
are there of such a change being on its way? The most hopeful 
element is that, in the present situation, business men in all 
countries appear to be awakening their Governments to the 
undoubted truth that the extravagant promises and the 
fantastic hopes that arose out of the reaction after the war, 
cannot be realised in our time. Hence statesmen are awakening 
to the fact that nations cannot act as if the more they have 
borrowed the more they should borrow, or that the more the 
Government spends the richer the country must become. It 
is to such pressure that I attribute the fact that such questions 
as inter-allied indebtedness, German reparations, the inflation 
of currencies, national expenditure, revenue, national debts, 
international exchange and the like, are being approached 
to-day in a very different spirit from that which prevailed two- 
and-a-half-years ago. These problems cannot, of course, be 
solved very quickly, but one cannot doubt that when the 
business community realises that they are in a fair way to sane 
and effective solutions, the first step will have been taken 
towards that restoration of confidence without which trade 
cannot resume its interrupted courée. 


The Illusions Behind Social Unrest. 

“These national and international problems are not, how- 
ever, the only obstacles and in many respects may not be the 
most serious obstacles to re-establishing sound business condi- 
tions. It is perhaps a more grievous matter that during the 
last thirty years political principles have been persistently 
inculeated into the minds of working men the world over that 
are quite inconsistent with economic progress, simply because 
they are in direct conflict with the plain facts of business. The 
result is that you have large classes in all countries not only 
utterly discontented, but convinced that the conditions of which 
they complain result from the greed and fraud of the wealth- 
owning section of the community. They have been taught, and 
how sincerely believe, that because labour is necessary to the 
creation of all wealth that, therefore, all wealth is created solely 
by labour. Wages, therefore, seems to them only part of the 
product which their splendid skill and energy have brought into 
existence, and they consequently regard the rest of the value of 
their product as going wrongfully into the pockets of private 
individuals, when it should go either to those who do the work, 
or, at least, to the community they compose. 





1.—All Wealth Created by Labour. 

“That men of any perception should seriously believe that all 
wealth is created by labour and by labour only, when the facts 
that prove the contrary are so many and so obvious, is one of 
the psychological wonders of the day. For, to take one example 
only, every labouring man knows that to a great extent labour 
is embodied power only; how otherwise could we have seen the 
most striking of all industrial phenomena, namely, the con- 
tinuous supercession of human labour by the almost human 
labour-saving device? Indeed, one of the greatest difficulties of 
British industry is, that the worker does not recognise the 
advantages to himself or to his class of this labour-saving 
machinery, just as it is perhaps the chief advantage that the 
United States have over this country, both in agriculture and 
in industry, that Americans are enabled by the advantages of 
their soil and climate in the first place, and thanks to the en- 
lightenment of their working men in the second, to obtain their 
products with a far smaller expenditure of human energy than 
is possible in this country. It has been well said that the 
greatest labour-saving device in America is the American work- 
ing man, for he has had the brains to see that power and 
machinery increase his ability to produce, and that with in- 
creased production—and therefore cheaper products—must 
come higher individual wages. 


“Be this as it may, however, the fact that power and 
machinery can make one machine do the work that twelve men 
did half a generation ago, and that fifty could not have done 
fifty years ago, is conclusive proof that labour cannot be the sole 
creator of the preducts of manufacture. Invention, organisa- 
tion, science and design—each of these factors is just as indis- 
pensable as labour to obtaining that product. And whereas 
science, invention and design can to a great extent do away 
with labour, labour, as an agent in production, is manifestly 
powerless without their guidance and assistance. 

“But more important than either invention, organisation, 
science or design, is commercial foresight in the selection of 
the product, for without this the product will be unmarketable, 
so that the whole process of making it will be sheer waste 
The share of labour then is a ehare, and no more. 


11.—Output of Labour not Realised Wealth. 


“But oven if the extremists were right, and that the whole 
credit for production had to be given to labour, it would still 
not be true that labour is the sole creator of wealth. For pro- 
duction is not the only process necessary for creating wealth. 
If it were the problem of making profits for this Company would 
be extremely simple. All we should have to do would be to 
throw open all our factories, and run every tocol to the maximum 
of its capacity. But bitter experience has taught every business 
man that no wealth can be realised by manufacturing alone. 
Production is certainly the first indispensable step, but unless 
the product is sold, wealth does not result. We could not, for 
instance, ladies and gentlemen, pay you a dividend out of the 
stock of finished and unfinished work which vou will see itemised 
on the asset side of the Balance Sheet. Products are not wealth; 
goods are not profits; they are only the raw material. They 
become wealth and profits when they are sold at a price which 
exceeds the cost of production. It is the difference between these 
two—cost and realised selling price—that is the measure of 
wealth. 

*“What organised labour overlooks is this:—Whatever the 
terms on which capital and labour co-operate the result of their 
combined effort is not, cannot be, a final result. To justify 
capital invested in works, raw material,and wages; to justify the 
efforts of the men, and of the managers and directors who guide 
them, a new agency, distinct from both, has to come into being 
and do its task as well. And if labour would only believe it, this 
business of anticipating, finding, and exploiting markets to the 
best advantage, is an undertaking far less facile, far more 
obscure than the business of production. 


111.—Wages not Part of Product. 

“ As to the illusion that wages are part of the product of the 
work for which these wages are paid, you have the proof of its 
falsity in your hands at this minute. As you see by the Balance 
Sheet we have on our hands large stocks of finished and un- 
finished goods, made when we were working full time in the 
hope that favourable market conditions would continue. We 
are only in the position of hundreds of other concerns here, 
in America and all over the world. Our stock consists of motor 
cars, chassis, lorries, motor bicycles, pedal bicycles, spare 
parts, machine tools, small tools, rifles and shot guns, and high 
grade steel of all kinds. These articles and materials remain 
on our hands unsold. For the manufacture of these full wages 
were paid six, twelve or eighteen months ago. But if the stock 
remains unsold to-day how can the wages paid six, twelve or 
eighteen months ago be part of the product? The facts of the 
case make nonsense of the doetrine. 

“The truth, of course, is that all industrial wages are a 
speculative investment by Capital. It may or may not turn 
out that the risks have been well considered. The whole pro- 
cess is a venture which may be brought to nought by exterior 
events which no foresight could have anticipated and no 
organising ability could have controlled or modified. 

The State of Labour in Industry. 

“T have put these points at some length to you because the 
whole future of British industry turns upon the working 
men of this country being able to recognise that there are 
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elemental truths which cannot be ignored.if business is to con- 
tinue. However ready we are to exploit the markets when 
they are reawakened, we shall make no progress if, as I have 
said, we cannot offer our goods to the buyer at the price that 
is both advantageous to him and profitable to ourselves. Prices 
are too high to-day because the costs are too high, and the 
principal element in raising costs l.as been the higher wages 
and shorter hours established in all industries since the war. 
It is in no spirit of conspiring against labour that business men 
have been forced much against their wills to recognise this 
unwelcome truth, and when they point out that unless the wage 
cost of production is reduced business cannot continue, they 
do so not from any selfish motive, but because unless their 
warning is heeded, industry must come to an end altogether. 
For my own part, I cannot believe, however erroneous the 
theories which have misled our working men so greatly in the 
past, that their common sense—faced as they are to-day by a 
crisis in which the elements are so simple and so obvious—will 
not enable them to meet the inevitable with resignation. For 
they surely must see the moral of the facts and figures I gave you 
just now. You, ladies and gentlemen, get no further dividend 
in respect to our operations up to October last, though full 
wages were paid to all our workmen for the greater part 
of the time. And if, in the previous five years, for every 
shilling the shareholders received, approximately twelve 
shillings were paid to the working men we employed, is it not 
clear that the workmen’s stake in our continuance as a pros- 
perous concern is many times greater even than our own? 


“In conclusion I would add this—The times are difficult; the 
future is uncertain, but there are certain elements which lead 
one to hope that good feeling and common sense will in the end 
prevail. Meantime the duty of your Board is clear. For the 
last few months we have been actively engaged in reducing ex- 
penditure, in realising stock, and in instilling into every de- 
partment of our works the pre-war spirit of economy. We 
cannot govern the international policy or the financial condi- 
tions that will restore the markets and confidence of the world. 
We can only so prepare ourselves that, at the first revival wf 
soun.l trade conditions, the shareholders of this Company sha!] 
get the first and full advantage of it.’’ 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Edward Manville, M.P. 
An amendment was submitted in favour of adjourning con- 
sideration and approval of the report and accounts pending 
an inquiry by a committee of shareholders into the action of 
the directors in respect of the purchase of the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., and Peter Hooker, Ltd. On a vote being 
taken, only twelve shareholders supported the amendment, and 
the chairman’s resolution was agreed to. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 


By 8. C. KAINES SMITH, M.A., M.B.E., formerly Official 
Guide-Lecturer at the National Gallery. With 11 Titus. 
trations. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH CAPITAL MARKET 


By F. LAVINGTON, M.A., Girdler’s Lecturer in Economics 
at the University of Cambridge. With 3 Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. 18s. net. 

This book deals with the operations of the Money Market, 
It outlines the theory of money, but deals principally with the 
effects of the market in promoting the mobility of capital, and 
examines the work of the banking system and the marketing 
of Stock Exchange securities. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
By T. F. WALL, D.Sc., D.Eng., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
A.M.LE.E., Department of Applied Science, University of 
Sheffield. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 

A complete and modern survey in one volume of the prin. 
ciples of electrical engineering. Such a survey—so wide and 
up to date—has not been covered in any single-volume work 
yet published. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY : The Beginnings of the 
Family and the Reckoning of Descent. 
By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND, LL.D., F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


COMMON SENSE ETHICS 


By C. E. M. JOAD, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With a Foreword by Professor A. H. WILDON. 
CARR. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


INSPIRED GOLF 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A delightful little book in which the middle-aged and depressed 
golfer is stimulated and taught to think for himself and to 
surmount all obstacles. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 
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To maintain a smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 

Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
te-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere. 
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Jonathan Cape 


Eleven Gower Street 








SHADOW & SUNLIGHT 
By FE. L. GRANT WATSON 


A New Novel, by the Author of “‘ Where 
Bonds are Loosed.”’ 

It is the story of an Englishman living amongst 
the natives of the South Seas, and of the woman 
who went out to join him there. 


Mr. Grant Watson, who has himself lived 
amongst the natives, draws a vivid picture of 
the struggle which ensues between the con- 
flicting ‘‘ Magics ’—of the white woman, and 
of the natives. 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN PORTRAITS 


By CLARE SHERIDAN 
A Volume of Personalities, not Politics. 10s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 


Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M., P.C., D.C. 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of Henry 
James. Vol. IV.—CONFIDENCE. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. Pocket Edition, F’cap 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 


—_—— 








SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Wreck. 


A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. . 


Glimpses of Bengal: 
Selected from the Letters of SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Blind. A Story of These Times. 
By ERNEST POOLE, Author of “ The Harbor,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Sadhu: A Study in Mysti- 


cism and Practical Religion. 
By B. H. STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D., and A. J. 
APPASAMY, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


The Fundamental Principles of 
Taxation in the Light of Modern 


Developments, 
(The Newmarch Lectures for 1919.) By Sir JOSIAH 
STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


BY LYTTON STRACHEY 


By the Author of EMINENT VICTORIANS. (oth 
Impr. 10s. 6d. net.) ‘“‘ The volume is an important 
addition to historical literature. The age appears as 
a background to the two central figures ; it is a century 
seen through a diminishing glass. And how clearly and 
amusingly seen!’’—J. C. SguirE in The Observer. 
With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 
SECOND LARGE IMPR. 
IN THE PRESS. 


THE MAN WHO DID 
THE RIGHT THING 


BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


By the Author of THE GAY-DOMBEYS (6th Impr. 

7s. net) and MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER (7s. 6d. 

net). Based this time on the author’s experiences in 

Africa, this romance of the East African savannahs 

and jungles, with its vivid human interest, will grip 

the attention of all who are fascinated by the wild 
places of the earth. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON 


1799-1810. By SIR D. PLUNKET BARTON, Bart., 
Author of ‘‘ Bernadotte : The First Phase, 1763-1799.” 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


THE ZEALOTS 


Over-Regulation and its Bearing on National Waste. 
By Lieut.-Col. SIR JOHN KEANE, D.S.O. An 
analysis of the problem in the light of inner know- 
ledge, with suggestions for definite practical reforms. 

In paper covers, Is. 6d.net. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


A HISTORY OF THE. By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, 
K.C.1.E. Third Edition, with an additional chapter 
dealing with events from April, 1919, to the close of 
1920. 12s. net. 








APRIL, THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE SAVING GRACE. By Rear-Admiral Ronald A. Hopwood (Retired). 
= — MAN AND HIS RIVALS. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
aul’s. 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. By the Lord Ernle, M.V.O. 

BENEDETTO CROCE AS LITERARY CRITIC. By Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. 

IMPERIAL UNITY AND THE PEACE TREATY. By F. W. Eggleston. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. (With Map.) By A. D. C. Russell. 

THE SEARCH FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Barbara Wootton. 

A NEW LIFE OF GOETHE. By G. P. Gooch. 

ELEONORA FONSECA AND THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION OF 1799. 
By Mary Maxwell Moffat. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. C. W. Emmet. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BALKANS. (With Map.) By H. Charles Woods. 

== ae OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By W. H. Moreland, 

CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR IN ITALY. By L. Smith-Gordon. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


No. 60. APRIL, 1921. 6s. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: PURE MATHEMATICS; APPLIED MATUE- 
MATICS; ASTRONOMY; PHYSICS; CHEMISTRY, PHYSICAL; CHEMISTRY, 
ORGANIC; CRYSTALLOGRAPHY; BOTANY; PALHZOBOTANY; PLANT Puysio- 
LOGY; ZOOLOGY; ANTHROPOLOGY; MEDICINE. 

ARTICLES: THE PHYSICAL INVESTIGATION OF SOIL (by B. A. Keen, B.Sc., 
F.Inst.P.); SEX HEREDITY, with special reference to ABNORMAL NUMERICAL 
INEQUALITY BETWEEN THE SEXES (by Alan 8. Parkes); CoOKING aND 
VITAMINES (by Ellen Marion Delf, D.Sc., F.18.). 

POPULAR SCIENCE: NEw Sraks (Rev. A. L. Contig, 8.J., F.B.A.S.). 

NOTES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ESSAYS: MENTAL PROCEDURE IN THE CONCEPT OF NATURE (Joshua C. Gregory, 
B.Sc.), 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE THEORY OF NUMBERS 
(L. J. Mordell); THE COMPLETION OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTED 
PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD RaAYLEIGH( Prof. Alfred W. Porter, D.Sc.F.R.s.) 

REVIEWS OF 36 BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
‘** Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 


“Everybody should read this book.” —Sco‘eman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medtcal Record. 

Priee 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


OOKS.—Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 

by Artist, 30s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 3Us. ; 
Punch, 72 vols., £10 103.; Literary World 47 vols., 1885 to 1911, £2 10s.; The 
Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, 
2% vols., £2 28.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Omar Khayyam, 
Lotus Library, Singapore, with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, lst kd., 
12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 58.; Matpassant’s 
Select Works, 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro, 
by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. , Sir Walter Besant’s London, 10 vols., £12 12s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new copy, 1015, 5s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on 
application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street. Birmingham, 
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The educational value of 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS 


has been increasingly recognized during late years. Indeed, it was at the request of a 
member of The British Royal Academy that at its Inaugural Meeting on the occasion of 
the Milton Tercentenary there hung above the President’s head an advance proof of 
THE MEDICI PRINT of the Portrait of JOHN MILTON Age 6 after Cornelius Johnson 
(Janssen), at that time the property of the late Mr. Passmore Edwards. Having thus 
inaugurated the “ National Portrait Series,’’ and on the urgent representations of the already 
mentioned eminent figure in the educational world of this country, THE SOCIETY pro- 
ceeded with its work. Hardly, however, had it done so than the value of the advice given 
to it was proved, for the late Mr. J. P. Morgan purchased the Portrait of Milton and it 
passed from England to New York. 


Having learned this lesson, The Medici Society, having in view the essential principle 
of reproducing only the best obtainable authentic portrait of each subject, approached, 
with gratifying success, private owners rather than resort to portraits in public ownership. 


Although the Portrait of Milton was only published in 1908, already by 1915—since which 
date no additional subjects have been added—The Medici Society had issued 20 important 
Medici Prints (in colour) of persons of high national importance, the last issued being—not 
unfittingly—the Portrait of Earl Roberts by Mr. G. F. Watts. 


A Complete List, now reprinting, will, so soon as ready, be sent post free on receipt 
of a postcard. The prices of the Medici Prints in the NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES 
have been raised only by an inevitable minimum and remain, as always, appreciably below 
the general run of prices of the Series. Of several portraits photographed before the War, 
it is hoped that that of ROBERT BROWNING by Watts will be completed during the 
present year. 


AS PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
The Medici Society begs to announce that the first 72 Postcards, carefully selected by the 
Director to give a general survey of the immense range of interest embodied in the Collec- 
tion, are now ready. These have been executed in the finest quality of Rembrandt Gravure. 
The price is 2d. each. A Catalogue of these may be had post free on demand. 


The Series of National Portrait Gallery Postcards is an official publication and issued 
by The Society as Agents for the Trustees. The National Portrait Series of Medici Prints 
is a publication of The Medici Society, but, by special permission of the Trustees of the 
Gallery, they are issued under the general supervision of Mr. J. D. Milner, Director of the 
Gallery, and further enjoy the gracious patronage of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The Medici Society is in a position to offer special terms to Educational Authorities 
or persons in a responsible position in any School purchasing either Medici Prints or the 
Official Postcards for bona-fide educational purposes. Applications for Catalogues from persons 
desiring so to buy should mention the fact, when a special Form of Application will be 
included with the Catalogue, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By Appointment Ari Publishers to H.M. The King. 
Publishers to The Trustees of the National and National Portrait Galleries, and London Museum. 
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